CONTRASTS OF THE TIME. 


Ir will be remembered that, only the day be- | 


fore MacMahon’s army was surrendered and 
Napoleon became a, prisoner, the Emperor tele- 
graphed to the Empress substantially that 
things were working right, and that great re- 
sults might be expected. A dispatch of this 
nature was published in Paris and flashed 
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across the ocean, as corroboratory of the state- 
ments which the Parisian authorities had been 
publishing about the successes which the 
French armies were achieving, or were on the 
point of achieving, by stratagems that would 
quickly change the aspect of the war, Many 
persons far beyond the bounds of France were, 
or seemed be, deluded by all these persistent 
statements, and fancied they saw the Imperial 


t, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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coat-tails were elongated by their hurried re- 
treat from France across the Rhine. 


almost utterly false character of intelligence | 
given by the French authorities, from the com- | was instantly shown in the withdrawal and 
mencement of the war down to the capture of | flight of the Imperial authorities, including the 
the Imperial braggart, suddenly burst upon | Empress, and also in the prompt formation of 
the people of Paris and France, when Sedan | a provisional government under the Republican 


and the Emperor and the last French regular | flag. 
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| eagles flying in pursuit of the Germans, whose | army were actually surrendered to those who 


were called ‘‘Northern barbarians.” The over- 


The | whelming effect of this explosion of the false 


‘‘news” with which they had been surfeited 


So monstrous had been the deception, 
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that the Imperial authorities did not dare to 
utter a single word, but slunk away from the 
French people, whom their falsehoods had so 
long bamboozled. Hence ‘‘the Republic” was 
suddenly proclaimed at Paris with scarcely a 
dissenting voice. 

Now mark the contrast presented by the 
other side in this controversy! The state- 
ments of King William and other German 
commanders have Leen free from all bragga- 
docio, short and plain, exemplary in their 
truth and modesty. Their great victories were 
enhanced in the esteem of enlightened minds 
generally by the moderation with which they 
were announced from the battle-fields. In 
fact, many people, accustomed to braggadocio 
from the other side, doubted temporarily the 
extent of the German victories, from the 
modest way in which they were announced, 
The reality, however, soon proved that the 
statements of the conquerors only failed in 
claiming the full greatness of their repeated 
triumphs. Does any careful reader remember 
a single case where this has not been the fact? 
In the wars of other years, including the con- 
tests in former Napoleonic times, about which 
Lord Byron wrote, the reverse was so far the 
general rule, that his lordship capped the cli- 
max of mendacity by alleging that certain state- 

» ments “lied like a bulletin.” 

People in all nations must sympathize with 
the French, who were so outrageously cheated 
by false statements from their governmental 
authorities down to the very day of the capture 
of the Emperor, while they must also concede 
to the German commanders qualities that em- 
bellish even the greatest achievements while 
throwing a blessed radiance over worth in 
humble life—Modesty and Truth. It is to be 
hoped that the lessons thus taught in this 
mighty warfare will not be lost on either of the 
conflicting nations in the further progress of 
the strife, nor on people everywhere, whether 
as individuals or in national —- 
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Notice. 

To oUR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 
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Tue return of the proprietor of this paper, Mr. 
Frank Leslie, from Europe, will be signalized by im- 
provements in its conduct and illustration, which will 
tend to sustain its reputation as the head of American 
Iilustrated Journalism. Not that it will be more Euro- 
pean than before, or less American. The competition 
in sacking foreign publication will still be left to con- 
genial hands. The public will not be amused nor in- 
sulted by seeing on our front page the same picture 
which our enterprising contemporaries publish simul- 
taneously! “The Spirit of the Foreign — Illustrated 
Press” will remain a signal as it is an original fea- 
tuve in this periodical. It will give all that is worthy 
of reproduction or necessary to the understanding of 
affairs abroad. But the distinctive and important 
feature of this publication—that is to say, its full and 
accurate illustration of American subjects and events 
—will stil be the primary care of its publisher and 
editor, who brings to his aid new facilities and re- 
sources. What these are, an appreciative public will 
soon discover. Meantime our readers need no assu- 
rance that the pioneer Illustrated Newspaper of 
America will fally sustain its established position and 
character. 














THE struggle now going on in Europe is only second 
in interest to that which convulsed our own country 
a few years ago. A calm appreciation of affairs is 
certainly a desideratum, which we shall endeavor to 
supply from the pen of an impartial and competent 
observer, who has been close to the theatre of events, 
and is familiar with many of the actors in the bloody 
drama now enacting. The first of the series will 
appear in our next number. 








OUR NEW STORY. 
In this week’s number we publish the first install- 
ment of a new, original, and powerful romance of 
ape: LOST LINK; OR, THE FORTUNES 
OF A WAIF. 
ae is from the brilliant and popular pen of one of 
J Sass weitere of the day. ‘Tts varied and striking 








the word “Finis” is written, and the fate of the 
weird Ocean Wailf, the splendid-eyed Olivia, is en- 
thrallingly set forth and the novel completed. 

“THE LOST LINK,” we predict, will be regarded 
as a bright and glowing leaf in our Chaplet of 
Romances. 








FRAGMENTS OF A SHATTERED 
WORLD. 


Great events are s0 common in these times, 
that many matters which would have ‘‘aston- 
ished the natives” a couple of generations ago 
now pass without exciting much popular atten- 
tion. In astronomy, as in some other branches 
of science, progress has been so great, within 
the last forty years, that discoveries like that 
just made by one of our ablest American scien- 
tists are now seemingly considered so common- 
place as to require only the briefest terms of 
annunciation to the public. 

“Professor Peters, of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory in Hamilton College, at Clinton, 
Oneida County, N. Y., has just discovered 
another asteroid, being the one hundred and 
twelfth of that increasing family.” This is 
substantially all that is said on the subject by 
the newspapers: And yet even a very super- 
ficial acquaintance with astronomic history will 
enable any one to see that the event is one of 
the most notable features of the time—illustrat- 
ing the theories of Kepler, Bode, De Zach, 
Olbers, and others—theories which astonished 
the world not very long ago, concerning the 
vast disproportioned interplanetary space that 
occasioned predictions of another planet or 
fragments of a planet being discovered in the 
region of three hundred and sixty millions of 
miles between Mars and Jupiter. (We say 
‘*disproportioned,” inasmuch as the space be- 
tween the two last-named planets varies im- 
mensely from the law prevailing with reference 
to the other great orbs in our solar system). 

A brief retrospect may therefore prove riot 
uninteresting to many readers. Some of our 
older ftiends must recollect that the school- 
books of their early days mentioned only four 
members of this interesting group of minor 
planetary bodies— Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta. These were discovered within the first 
seven years of this century—the first on New 
Year’s Day of 1801, and the last-named in 
March, 1807. The search which resulted in 
finding these asteroids had occupied the atten- 
tion of the ‘Planet-searching Association ” 
scattered in observatories of various nations, 
for a period of about twenty-two years—begin- 
ning in 1800. 

Continued researches for nearly forty years 
more were fruitless, and it was then generally 
conceded that no further discoveries could be 
made of asteroids, as the small planetary 
bodies are termed we revolve in that re- 
gion. 

About the commencement of 1846, however, 
another member of this group was discovered, 
and named Astrea. Success in this case stim- 
ulated research, and soon after three other 
asteroids were found—Hebe, Iris, and Flora. 
Thus were ‘‘no less than eight of these little 
worlds” known to be revolving in orbits so 
nearly equal, that for weeks and months they 
may sweep through space ‘almost within hail 
of each other.” 

These eight minor planets were then sup- 
posed to comprise the whole group, and their 
number excited no little astonishment even 
among the foremost astronomers. ‘No less 
than eight !” said wise men of the time (1846), 
who would have used rather stronger terms of 
surprise if spared (as Mitchell was not) to wit- 
ness the large addition made to the number in 
succeeding years. Persevering research has 
been so largely rewarded, that, during the 
twenty-four years since that time, there has 
been an immense “increase of the family.” 
Not less than one hundred and twelve are now 
known to exist—fourteen times as many as 
excited the astonishment of astronomers in 
1846—the latest discovery being that just 
made by Professor Peters at the Hamilton Col- 
lege Observatory.. And we may well imagine 
that the end is not yet, for if these asteroids 
are really portions of an exploded major planet, 
such as astronomers supposed to have formerly 
existed in the vast space between Mars and 
Jupiter, there must be many more fragments— 
for all the asteroids yet discovered contain only 
a small part of the mass of such a planet as 
analogy suggests to have been the former occu- 
pant of the orbit in which these fragmentary 
worlds are now revolving. 

Such is the record of successes for which 
astronomers have struggled specifically and 
systematically for seventy years—the ‘ Planet- 

Association ” having been organized 
in Europe in 1800. Although no astronomical 
observatory existed in the United States for 
more than forty years after this strange search 
was begun, it is satisfactory to know that our 
American astronomers have discovered a full 
share of the asteroids now known to exist. 

When only eight of theso asteroids had been 
discovered, Professor Mitchell declared that 
the success had been “most wonderful,” and 
“almost fixed the stamp of truth upon the 
most extraordinary theory which had ever been 





promulgated "—meaning thereby the theory 
suggested by Professor Olbers, that ‘‘ these 
minute bodies might be the fragments of a 
great world, rent asunder by some internal 
convulsion of sufficient power to produce the 
terrific result, but of a nature entirely beyond 
the boundary of conjecture.” 

In criticising the hypothesis of Olbers—that 
the asteroids are fragments of a large-sized 
world, which formerly occupied an orbit be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter—Professor Mitchell 
said that, ‘‘although that theory has received 
new accessions of strength from the discov- 
ery of every new asteroid, it would be wrong 
to regard it as one of the demonstrated truths 
of astronomy.” And yet the reasoning of 
Mitchell upon the facts of the case leave little 
doubt. “If any internal convulsion could 
burst a world and separate its fragments,” 
says Professor M., “it is readily seen that the 
fragments of largest mass would move in orbits 
more nearly coincident with that of the ori- 
ginal planet, while the smaller fragments would 
revolve in orbits greatly inclined to the primi- 
tive one. This condition is wonderfully fulfilled 
among the asteroids. The largest asteroids, 
Ceres and Vesta, revolve in orbits with small 
inclinations to the ecliptic, while the smaller 
objects are in some instances found to move in 
planes with very great inclinations,” etc. 

But, without going into minutiw, we have 
said enough to show to even the most super- 
ficial readers the great degree of interest at- 
taching to the subject, and induce some of 
them to look further into the grand results 
which astronomy is steadily developing in 
these and many other kindred topics. Con- 
cerning the size of the asteroids, we may only 
add that Sir William Herschel reckoned the di- 
ameter of Ceres, the largest ‘yet discovered, at 
about one hundred and sixty-three miles— 
while Schroeder reckoned it at ten times that 
size—and Professor Mitchell said that ‘the 
mean of these two extremes is probably near 
the,truth.” ‘The beautiful order established 
in the solar system by the discovery of the 
asteroids,” said the eminent astronomer last 
named, “‘ was a subject of the highest gratifi- 
cation to the whole astronomical world, and 
especially to those who had been instrumental 
in reaching this remarkable result.” Such 
having been the feeling prevalent in the early 
days of Asteroidal Discovery, we may readily 
imagine the sensations occasioned among in- 
telligent observers by the amazing progress of 
discovery that has already resulted in making 
us acquainted with “not less than” one hun- 
dred and twelve of a family that ‘‘ astonished 
the astronomic world” when the first eight in 
the remarkable group were discovered. 





LABOR BETTER THAN INSPIRA- 
TION. 

TueExs are but few popular notions that have 
@ more disastrous effect upon the character, or 
are productive of more practical bad results, 
than that a certain inspiration is necessary to 
produce certain desired ends. The want of in- 
spiration, as it generally is seen, is very apt to 
be but another name for laziness, and it is 
plainly called by this unequivocal name in 
most of the pursuits of life. The farmer does 
not hesitate to berate his boys as lazy scamps 
when they lie abed after sunrise, or drag at 
their work. The master mechanic, merchant 
and professional man are no less impressed 
with the idea that their various employés are 
shirking their duties when they fail to com- 
mence their day’s labor with the day, and to 
carry it on with energy. 

There are, however, classes of the commu- 
nity who live by their labor as well as those al- 
ready mentioned, yet manage to waste a large 
proportion of their time, sometimes, pérhaps, 
satisfying their own consciences, too, and de- 
ceiving very many with the idea that a certain 
inspiration is wanting for their work. 

In these classes are embraced painters, 
sculptors, and artists generally, poets and 
novelists, and any others of an imaginative 
turn of mind and occupation. 

The painter gets up in the morning, and the 
day is gloomy—it rains, or snows, or it is hot, 
or bitter cold, it is too humid, or it is the dog- 
days—no matter what is the cause, he don’t 
feel like making his palette, and he says he 
can’t work, he requires to feel like it, he needs 
inspiration, so he saunters out and wastes his 
day with friends at billiards; he spends 
money, and he losesa day. Fortunate is he 
if this is the end of the story. Too often his 
repeated ‘‘swei lagers” prevent his ‘feeling 
like it” the subsequent day. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the same sort of 
experience, which is recognized in the life of 
musicians and every form of artist life and 
work. The general facts are the same, and 
the same answer applies equally to all. 

Their ‘first error consists in an incorrect esti- 
mate of themselves and their works. An ex- 
traordinary genius and a wondrous excellence 
is indeed occasionally noted in the productions 
of some of these individuals, but even in these 
selected works the greatest element in them all 
is labor. The idea was a flash, an inspiration 
in appearance ; allow this to be so, ordinary 








work is requisite to develop it, and simple toil 
is necessary to portray the creative thought. 

The grand theme of the poet, the beautiful 
conception of thé artist, the heavenly strains 
of the musician, came he knows not how—in 
the dreams of the night, midst the throngs of 
the crowded street, or in the silence of the 
studio. They were the unsuspected results 
of years of study, slowly gathering in the 
mind, but suddenly crystallizing into forms of 
beauty, about which there need be no more 
wonder than at the beautiful and strange im- 
agery instantaneously made by the magic pen- 
cil of the Frost King from the shattered drops 
of water sprinkled all around. 

The surest way to woo the favors of the 
Muse is by waiting for her at the workbench, 
as the aid of Hercules is gained by putting 
one’s own shoulder to the wheel. The most 
successful writers of verse, imagination and 
music, as well as the ablest painters and sculp- 
tors, have gone to their daily work with the 
fidelity of a mechanic. Sir Walter Scott and 
Wordsworth are memorable examples of this 
fidelity and regularity, and this is even more 
noticeable in the case of the productive artists, 
Vernet, Beethoven and Thorwaldsen. 

If men of the same stamp—editors, clergy- 
men and portrait painters—were to be governed 
by freaks and fancies, and to say that they 
were waiting for inspiration ; if advocates and 
statesmen could not call for their best powers 
with the certainty of a draft upon a bank- 
strange indeed would be the result ! 

The truth is, those who talk about inspira- 
tion evince very little of it in their works. 
They have no more evidence of it than is 
seen in the works of other more prosaic classes 
of individuals. Their inspiration is so apt to 
be but commonplace, that we would gladly see 
the results of their regular labor, commenced 
early and continued for a proper season, in 
comparison. 

Were such ideas forever expelled from the 
mind, we should see less of the objectionable 
features so apt to belong to artist life and pur- 
suits, the ‘Bohemianism, the living from hand 
to mouth, the occasional plenty and dissipa- 
tion, the more frequent destitution and low 
dissipation. 

Expel from the mind the false idea of wait- 
ing for inspiration, put as a substitute the 
grand fundamental: humanizing principle of 
labor, persistent and unceasing, and then the 
title of artist will elevate its possessor to an 
equality with the professions, and not be, as it 
is too apt to be, but a synonym for butterfly, 
idler, Bohemian, reckless adventurer, or pro- 
fligate, untrustworthy, unreliable, clever fel- 
low, ‘‘full of genius, but upon whom no de- 
pendence can be placed.” 


EXPULSION OF THE TURKS FROM 
EUROPE, ETC. 


To pxoptz familiar with the current of Rus- 
sian policy for a couple of centuries, the con- 
tinued movements in Russian naval and mili- 
tary affairs clearly indicate the ‘‘ beginning of 
the end” for which Russian monarchs and 
statesmen have been long and earnestly striv- 
ing. Nothing in the future seems more certain 
than that the treaty of Paris in 1856 will be 
treated as a dead letter by the efforts of Russia 
to secure free navigation for its fleets in the 
Black Sea—the exclusion from which has 
rankled in the Russian heart as a humiliation 
imposed on it by the allied Turkish, French 
and British Governments as a consequence of 
the Crimean war. Now is the chance, which 
will not be lost, unless all signs fail, and Rus- 
sian policy has turned backward on itself. 
Russian disclaimers of warlike purposes are, of 
course, duly fulminated—just as Louis Napo- 
leon bragged that his Empire was Peace when 
he was most assiduously preparing for war. 
Neither France nor England can now readily 
meddle forcibly in the matter, and Russia is 
virtually left to make a meal of Turkey that 
will leave little behind but the bones of that 
dilapidated power—at least so far as the Sul- 
tan’s European possessions are concerned. 

The first movement in this long-considered 
game will evidently be for the free range of 
Russian fleets in and out of the Black Sea. 
Whether the Sultan acquiesces or not, the final 
result will doubtless be the same. If Turkish 
resistance is made, the great blow will pro- 
bably be quicker struck—freed from all dis- 
guise. On the other hand, if the free naviga- 
tion of the Black Sea with passage through 
the Dardanelles be peaceably conceded, it will 
be a confession that Turkey has nothing to 
hope for now from France or England, on 
whom the Sultan has long depended for de- 
fense against Russia. Under either state of 
things, how long will it be, after Russia makes 
a movement, till European Turkey is freed 
from Moslem sway, and the Russian Eagle 
flies over the Crescent on the domes of Con- 
stantinople ? 

And then, supposing that this very probable 
state of things takes place while other Euro- 
pean powers are unable or unwilling to inter- 
fere, how long will it be till Russia, now so 
menacing in its approaches to the British- 
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Indian Empire, will be felt in a way corrobo- 
rating the suspicions with which England has 
viewed the Asiatic movements of that power 
during the last half-century? The intrigues 
and operations of both Russia and Great 
Britain among the rulers of India furnish 


' curious illustrations of the ways and wiles of 


two of the greatest national powers in playing 
the game of aggression against the vast popu- 
lation of Asia. The student of history will 
find few more interesting and instructive les- 
sons than are furnished by the history of Ori- 
ental countries since the handful of British 
troops and traders first planted their flag 
among the East Indian millions under Colonel 
Clive a century and a half ago. The study is 
worthy of particular attention now, when the 
signs point so strongly toward mighty revolu- 
tions in the hive of the human race—as Asia 
may be termed, without trenching on archeo- 
logical controversy concerning the origin of 
our species. 








WE need not say, what is obvious to every 
intelligent observer of European affairs. The 
surrender of Metz, the great military magazine 
of France, and with it the last semblance of an 
army which France possessed, seals the fate of 
that unfortunate country. The reduction of 
every remaining city and province is simply a 
question of German convenience. Paris will 
fret and fume and brag and lie a little longer, 
but the iron hand will continue to close on her 
day by day, and before the first of December 
the City of Folly will be in German occupation. 
The Roman Empire, in its rottenness, was 
something vital and strong as compared with 
the debauched and debilitated empire of the 
third Napoleon. We cannot deny our pity to 
France, but our sympathies must go with our 
judgment. 





CROUP. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Tas is a fearful disease. One retires at night 
happy in the possession of a blooming cherub, 
of a few months or as many years of age, in 
the flush of health and vigor, a sparkle in his 
eye, and a merry smile or laughing prattle irra- 
diating his beautiful face ; an hour has scarce 
sped its fleeting course when a hoarse, stridu- 
lous cough breaks on the ever-watchful ear of 
the fond parent, seeming a knell to all the 
proud hopes so warmly anticipated, so dearly 
cherished. No lightning flash from the serene 
and blue ether ever startled an unsuspecting 
people more suddenly than does this sound, 
“It is the croup,” says the aflrighted mother, 
and the cry echoes from one to another, and 
soon the disturbed household and the hastily- 
summoned physician are gathered around the 
infant’s crib. The man of science questions 
the parents as to the exposure of the child dur- 
ing the day, perhaps finds that it has not been 
unusual, but a change in the atmosphere had 
suddenly come up during the day, while he was 
at his walk in the park; or possibly he had 
been carelessly left till after dark at play in the 
dampness of the yard or the street. 

The doctor proceeds, without further exami- 
nation, to give the child a teaspoonful of syrup 
of ipecac every quarter of an hour, till the sto- 
mach is thoroughly emptied. This answers a 
double purpose, for there is a form of croup of 
the spasmodic variety, which occurs in children 
between the first and third year, caused from 
irritation of the gums, stomach, or bowels, but 
which rarely happens when children are fed on 
breast-milk till the first four teeth are cut, and 
properly fed afterward, and never after denti- 
tion is completed. 

Not unfrequently this ends the case, but the 
child may be hoarse through the few following 
days, and have milder attacks for several suc- 
ceeding nights, and require a similar treatment, 
but this may usually be avoided by the adminis- 
tration of a mild mercurial cathartic, say two 
or three grains of calomel, and twice as much 
powdered rhubarb, on the morning following 
the attack, and by care to the diet, and confine- 
ment to a well-ventilated and dry apartment, 

But this may not be simple spasm, but an 
acute inflammation of the windpipe, extending 
upward to the larynx, and downward into the 
bronchia, The treatment so far, even.if so, is 
explanatory and necessary as a preparation for 
the more active efficient treatment that may be 
rendered requisite. 

The doctor, meantime, is inquiring of the 
parents if there is not an hereditary disposition 
to this disease in the family, as it is frequently ; 
whether this or other children of the family 
have been affected with it previously. 

The disease has come on thus suddenly, with 
symptoms resembling a common catarrh, ac- 
companied, as children’s coughs rarely are, 
with a hoarseness and wheezing, and the little 
fellow presses his hand upon his throat, and 
pinches up the skin. There is difficulty in 
speaking, and sometimes the voice is lost. 
These may be apparent for several days, gradu- 
ally increasing, until the midnight alarm as 
above, when a violent paroxysm ensues, char- 
acterized by great restlessness, difficult, sonor- 
ous breathing, hot skin, flushed face, quick and 
vibrating pulse, extreme anxiety, and agitation 
of the whole frame, followed by profuse per- 
spiration, protrusion of the eye-balls, with a 
convulsive struggle to renew the respiration, 
frequent, clanging cough, which is then ac- 
companied by an expectoration of a viscid 
phiegm, and sometimes of a flaky matter ; the 
effort to get rid of this seems sometimes to 
threaten ‘strangulation. Toward morning the 
symptoms decline, and the child, exhausted, 
falls asleep; and perhaps brightens up during 





the day ; but unless the disease be relieved, all 
the alarming symptoms of suffocation, anxiety 
and distress recur at midnight, and go on from 
bad to worse. The obstfuction to the passage 
of air is increased, perhaps by spasm of the 
glottis, the skin assumes a dusky hue, the blood 
not being fully oxygenated, the pulse becomes 
irregular and feeble, the head is thrown back 
in order to enable the air to pass down the 
blocked-up windpipe, the nostrilg are in per- 
petual motion, the face is puffed, and the coun- 
tenance of a pale, leaden hue, the eyes sink. 
and are covered with a film, and the child 
throws about his arms, or seizes his throat 
more violently, as if to remove the painful res- 
piration ; drowsiness then comes on, and the 
breathing is interrupted, gasping and convui- 
sive, and death closes the painful scene. 

This condensed history is present in the doc- 
tor’s mind, and he recognizes the necessity of 
prompt and efficient TREATMENT. Without 
waiting for the effect of the medicines he has 
already administered, and, convinced of the in- 
flammatory nature of the present case, he takes 
a sponge, about the size of a large fist, dips it 
in water as hot as the hand can bear, squeezes 
it half dry, and instantly applies it under-the 
little sufferer’s chin, over the larynx and wind- 
pipe ; when the sponge has been thus applied 
for a few minutes in contact with the skin, and 
its temperature lessened, he applies a second, 
and thus continuously until a vivid redness, but 
not a blister, is produced over the whole front 
of the throat. 

Besides the topical effect, a general profuse 
perspiration is produced, the iphalation of the 
steam has also a beneficial effect, and following 
it up by the administration of hot teas and 
drinks, a notable diminution soon takes place in 
the frequency and tone of the cough, while the 
hoarseness almost entirely disappears, and with 
it the hoarse, ringing voice and the difficulty of 
breathing and restlessness; in short, all danger 
is over, and the little patient falls asleep, to 
wake the next morning as if he had passed his 
usual quiet night. 

But if the doctor has not been summoned 
thus early, and the disease is already estab- 
lished, then only the most vigorous remedies 
can be resorted to. Leeches should be applied 
immediately to the throat—two to a child a 
year old, and one for any additional year to the 
extent of six, provided the child be robust ; if 
delicate, a lesser number must suffice. Hive 
syrup must be substituted for the wine of 
ipecac, and given till full vomiting. This often 
causes pieces of the membrane lining the tubes, 
sometimes complete casts, tobe thrownup. The 
child may now be enveloped in a blanket wrung 
out of hot water for ten minutes, then rubbed 
dry, and put to bed. The violencé of the dis- 
ease is thus often arrested, and the patient gra- 
dually convalesces, with assiduous care. 

If there should be further trouble we must 
rely upon constitutional remedies, a grain of 
calomel, with two of James’s powders every 
two or three hours; if the paroxysms return, 
more leeches, if the child can bear them, and a 
repetition of the hive syrup, ad nauseum. If 
all efforts are fruitless, as a last, almost hope- 
less, resort, we may open the trachea by a sur- 
gical operation. 

During all this fearful scene, the anxious 
physician is ever thoughtful—he watches the 
child for signs of exhaustion; sees that it takes 
nourishment—thin chicken and veal soups, beef 
tea ; stimulants of wine whey, a little. brandy 
and water, and, if exnausted, he gives eight 
grains of carbonate of ammonia, or a half 
drachm of sal volatile, or a drachm of brandy 
in an ounce of water; he keeps the room moist 
by vessels of hot water, and moderately warm. 
He returns home jubilant at a successful result, 
but is quite taken down by finding that, while 
he has been spending a day or two with this 
case, some valuable patient, indignant at this 
willful neglect, has sent to discharge him from 
further attendance. Fortunate is he if, when 
his yearly bills go in for this case, where the 
cure was owing to his skill, patience and assid- 
uity, the collector does not report that ‘‘ Mr. 
B. thinks you ought to reduce that bill at least 
a half, as he has had but one case of sickness 
in the family for a year,” or else that ‘‘ Mr. B. 
had moved out to Minnesota, and owed every- 
body.” 








HUMAN VULTURES. 


Ir there are men and women who make it 
their business to minister to the dying and 
wounded on the bloody field of battle, there are 
men (and women also), human vultures, who 
steal silently along like unclean spirits, robbing, 
stripping, and often mutilating the bodies of 
dead and living soldiers to possess themselves of 
a ring or some article which their covetousness 
has led them to seek, and which they are en- 
abled to dispose of at a moderate price through 
the medium of wretches scarcely less degraded 
than themselves. You can detect them, male and 
female, by the glimmer of their lanterns, by the 
dying groan of some poor fellow whose death is 
hastened by the skillful use of a long, sharp 
knife or dagger which they carry with them for 
that purpose—by the shriek of terror of some 
poor fellow whose experience on previous 
battle-fields has taught him what little mercy he 
had to expect from these ghouls. Such the 
scene and such the people often witnessed 
upon the field of battle after night, and now get- 
ting so common that it is looked upon as an or- 
dinary event, and quite in the nature of things. 
In some cases, when the victim is barren of 
cash or jewelry, his body is sold to the doctors 
for dissection. It is but just to add that the 
Prussian commanders have authorized their 
men to shoot anybody engaged in robbing and 
stripping the deau. 








THE LOTOS CLUB. 


Somz months since, a number of prominent 
writers on the Press and artists organized a club 
named the Lotos, for the purpose of uniting lite 
and business men and artists more closely than th 





| which the Prussians poured shot and shell, slaugh- 


had hitherto any chance of being drawn together. 
The attempt was so successful that, in a short time, 
under their late president, Mr. Van Buren, they estab- 
lished themselves at No. 2 Irving Place, with a pros- 
pect of achieving a status in club life as enduring as 
it would be influential. The death of Mr. Van Buren 
promised at first to embarrass the club in the selec- 
tion of a successor, but we are happy to state that 
they have elected the Mayor of this city, A. Oakey 
Hall, to succeed him, and that he has accepted the 
position. This is a wise and excellent choice, Mr- 
Hall is not only one of our most prominent citizens, 
but he is a genial, courteous gentleman in the truest 
sense of the word, as well as a fine critic, and writer 
of. marked and signal ability. His youth is also a 
great advantage, as he is one of our youngest public 
men, and his consent to serve the club as its President 
demonstrates his belief in its future. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Captured Guns. 

The battle of Sedan was one of the most terrible for 
the defeated the history of modern warfare records. 
Not only were one hundred thousand men and an 
emperor made prisoners, but there also fell into the 
hands of the victors upward of four hundred cannon, 
one hundred and eighty pieces of precision, and about 
a quarter of a million of small arms, besides ammu- 
nition to correspond. In fact, the materiel was so 
great that Prussia, without any expense, could, in a 
few days, have placed in the field, ready for action, 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, without draw- 
ing upon her exchequer for aught save clothing ! 


Shot and Shell. 


The engraving which shows a railway train passing 
from Nauheim to Paris, also shows how readily may 
be converted into appliances of war the inventions 
of peace—grand monuments of a civilization which 
the world had begun to pursuade itself would put an 
end to the destruction of man by his fellow, to grat- 
ify a pitiful ambition or avenge an imagined wrong. 
In the train we see, resting side by side, monster 
siege guns, and in cars adjoining, shot and shell that 
are destined to destroy not only the evidences of the 
industry of generations, but also of that which is far 
more precious, the lives of a people cooped within 
the fortifications of a town that yesterday was the 
gayest and to-day is the saddest in all the world. 


Scenes in Paris. 


Before the Prussians finally ciosed Paris to 
the world, English and even French artists were 
not idle in sketching the people as they appeared 
in different parts of the city. In one we have a scene 
of intense excitement near the Arc de Triomphe. A 
number of Germans were found in the neighborhood 
of the fortifications, and upon being arrested and 
searched, there were found secreted in their clothing 
plans of the works, and the number and calibre of the 
guns in them. The unfortunate men were tried at the 
drum’s head as spies, and upon conviction were shot. 
immediately upon the vote of décheance, the putting 
aside of the Imperial Government and the declaration 
from the steps of the Hotel de Ville of the Republic, 
“councils of war’ were held despite the regulations 
of the police, by the populace in the Boulevards, All 
classes, regardless of social grade or occupation, 
commingled on the thoroughfares—and these, men 
and women, soldiers and civilians, the old and the 
young, the rich and the poor, hotly “ discussed the sit- 
uation” and sought for solutions of the difficulties 
which environed them. The illustration of a ‘‘Coun- 
cil of War” on a Boulevard in Paris, has its counter- 
part in the discussion of the situation at the Halles 
Centrales, wherein women, and venders of fruits, 
flowers and vegetable, butchers and porters, are repre- 
sented taking, as Frenchmen will, an animated part. 
But, as argument would not drive the enemy from 
their gates, these people of leisure and of labor have 
turned away from the paths of peace to follow those 
trodden by “grim-visaged war.”’ 

Bazeilles. 

An illustration which we publish, giving a view of 
the battle-field of Bazeilles, shows the effect of a can- 
non-shot, which was sent by the Prussian cannon, 
crashing through a party of skirmishers, laying nine 
of them dead in their tracks. Only two had been 
struck by the projectile, the mere passage of the ball 
through the air sufficing to kill the remaining five. 
The burning of the picturesque and prosperous little 
village of Bazeilles, containing in all five hundred 
souls, most of whom perished miserably in the flames, 
is also represented in our ‘“‘ Foreign Spirit.” There 
has been much bitter discussion between the press of 
the respective nationalities on whom the responsibility 
for this atrocity lays. It seems plain that, whatever 
provocation they may have received, the Prussians 
acted with great barbarity, driving the inhabitants, 
without respect to or sex, back into the burn 
dwel whenever they attempted to escape, an 
mutilating their bodies in a horrible manner. The 
Prussians complained that the inhabitants waged a 
guerrilla warfare on them from the roofs of the houses, 
throwing pitch and tar, boiling water, stones, etc., 
and they were compelled, in self-defense, to take mea- 
sures of reprisal. It will take long to remove the 
stain which the burniag of Bazeilles has cast upon 
the Prussian soldiers, rank and file. 

Parole of French Officers at Sedan. 

Under the Second Empire the army of France was 
educationally, as in discipline, inferior to the Ger- 
mans opposing it. At Sedan the men were but indif- 
ferently manceuvred, and the loss of the day was, 
with the ranks, almost before the lines of battle had 
become seriously involved, a foregone conclusion, 
The commanders of brigades and divisions seemed to 
go into action without any definite plan of operation. 
The men battled gallantiy—heroically, as Frenchmen 
will; but they had no common centre on which to 
rally, and, as they fought fragmentally, were easily 
beaten and driven within the walls of the city, into 


tering the demoralized men as unresistingly as 
if they were but sheep in the hands of the butcher. 
Upon the surrender of MacMahon’s army it became 
necessary to make an immediate disposition of the 
thousands of prisoners who had fallen into the hands 
of the conquerors. The soldiers, for the most part, 
were marched to the Rhine, while their officers were 
offered paroles. The engraving presents the officers 
of the defeated French army, in the presence of a 
Prussian officer, accepting their freedom from duress, 
on pl themselves not to fight the ar- 
Inarkane” part the procecdlies was the aoknoW 
remarkable - 
ledgment b; poi of the paroled of their inability 
to place their names on roll pees 
Over ten per cent., it was ascertained, were so igno- 
rant of hy that they could not form a letter 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 
Lorra has tripped Bostonward. 


“ Everysopy'’s Frexp” is spending the 
week in Newark, N, J. 


“Tae Man with the Iron Jaw” is at the 
Globe Theatre, New York. 


“FernanpE” is again coming to the Four- 
teenth Street Theatre, New York. 


Mrs. Scorr-Sippons was “’Twixt Ax and 
Crown ” in Connecticut last week. 


Oe Butt has assisted at several charitable 
entertainments since his marriage. 


Sr. Louts, Mo..is to celebrate the hundredth 
birthday of Beethoven in grand style. 


Putapevrnta is sad because Nilsson sang 
more sweetly in New York than there. 


T. H. Roperrson’s new comedy, entitled 
“ Birth,” has been played at Bristol, 


Miss Lisa Weer has purchased “ A Pea- 
coma Difficulty ’ for her winter campaign in opera 
e. 


Tue Lydia Thompeon Troupe continued to 
act in “ Lurline,’’ at Wood’s Museum, New York, 
last week. 


Jenny Linp sang on the 12th inst. at a con- 
cert given in London for the benefit of the German 
wounded. 


Fanny JANAUSCHEK appeared at the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre,'Philadeliphia, on the 3ist ult., for 
one week. 


Mr. Davenport will open the winter season 
at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, early in 
November. 


“Ler Me Be,” a new comic song intro- 
duced by the San Francisco Minstrels, meets with 
much favor. 


“ Nosopy’s Daruine” and “ Put Me in My 
Littie Bed’ are ground into excruciating strains by 
street organs. 


“Mr, anpD Mrs. Perer Wuire” had 
crowded receptions at Lina Edwin’s Theatre, New 
York, last week. 


“OrneLLo” is soon to whisper his tale of 
daring to the enthusiastic Desdemona at the Globe 
Theatre, Boston. 


“Monte Curisto” has been so successfal 
at the Globe, Boston, that the management will con- 
tinue it this week. 


“Orr Lixe a Rocker” is the latest sensa- 
tional song, and it is hoped it will equal its namesake 
in brevity of existence, 


“ Gampetta’s BAtioon ” floated over to the 
Front Street Theatre, Baltimore, Md., where it made 
nightly ascensions last week. 


Tuzopore Tomas has been spending a re- 
markably pleasant and successful season at Boston 
with his fine orchestral band. 


Marie Seesacn’s first engagement in New 
York closed last week, at the Fourteenth Street Thea- 
tre. It was a well-merited success, 


Tue “ Winter’s Tale” is soon to be brought 
out at Booth’s Theatre. Joseph Jefferson still dra’ 
good houses with his Rip Van Winkie, { 


Mute. Curistine Nitsson was heartily wel- 
comed at Steinway Hall on the evening of the 24th, on 
the occasion of her return to New York, 


Bertua JOHANNSSEN, the prima donna, best 
known by her forcible representation of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, has become a resiuent of Boston, 


Mrs. Genera Lanper, nee Jenny Daven- 
port, appeared at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, New 
York, on Monday last, as Queen Elizabeth, 


Tuat well-worn, “ famous American drama,” 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is try: the patience of the 
Bostonians this week at the Adelphi Theatre, 


Tur Chinese scene in “Wee Willie 
Winkie,” at the Olympic, New York, is pertomes 
ae and the inal transformation play ant J 


Tue numerous friends of Miss Emma Terry 
will be glad to hear that she has fully recovered from 
her severe iliness, and will probably sing in several 
concerts during the coming season. 


Fanny Janauscuek made her first appear- 
ance before a Brooklyn (N. Y.) audience on the even- 
ing of the 24th, and as Deborah, a part which she 
has invested with a remarkable power, gave great 
satisfaction. 


Tue author of the most popular English 
opera, ‘The Bohemian Girl,’’ M. W. Balfe, who died 
@ short time , begun his career as a vocalist, and 
sang with bran, Sontag, and other celebrities. 
He was sixty-two years old, 5 


Frequent change of programme is the 
order at Lina Edwin’s Theatre, New York, and the 
pieces already produced have been of a decidedly 
— stamp, Harry Beckett appeared on Monday 

t, and was greeted by a housc.u. of friends, 


Boston is again to have one of the grandest 
musical performances that has ever taken place in 
this country. The famous Handel and Mayan Soci- 
ety, compris one thousand singers, announce the 

roduction of four oratorios in connection with Mile. 
ilsson and troupe. 


Tue most complete combination of musical 
talent ever tormed for English opera, composed of 
the chief artists of Parepa Kosa’s late troupe and 
Mrs. Richings’s company, commenced an engage- 
ment at Niblo’s Garden, New York, on Monday last. 
Their repertoire embraces all the popular English 
operas, and the material for producing them exceeds 
anything previously seen. 

Myron A. Cooney, the dramatic and musi- 
cal critic, is becoming as prominent in the sphere of 
musical composition as in that of criticism. He not 
only knows what good music is, but can produce it 
himself, in witness whereof we may cite charm- 
ing scholarly song of “ Les Rayons et Les Ombres,” 
and his htly “Fifth Avenue Galop,” which is 
played at the theatres im the metropolis, 

Miss Rosa p’Ertna, a blooming youn 
floweret from the “first gem of the sea,’ has just 
a hoting Wer ding her aaive mlohes for epor says 

er er e ies, for re} 
that this Rose of Ireland is a w successor to 


woman. 
diplomas from the art critics of London and 


Pane ined singing in the Central 
a featate, as introduced by aoe nantone Rev. bit De 
Trg ich ite agi pe 
sian Sates Soret ea 

Sy lebding aig tne noua ha ane 
of the mason pars 

three thousand persons, is crowded on almost every, 





with a pen, while another tenth were but indifferent 
readers and writers. 
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Sabbath. 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—sz Pace 131. 


FBANCE.——-THE FIELD GUNS CAPTURED FROM THE ARMY OF MACMAHON BY THE PRUSSIANS FRANCE.—A RAILWAY TRAIN LEAVING NAUHEIM, GERMANY, WITH SHOT AND SHELL AND SIEGE 
AT SEDAN. GUNS, FOR PARIS. 
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‘INCLUDED IN THE  FRANCE,—THE VENDERS AND PURCHASERS AT THE HALLES CENERALES IN THE CITY OF PARIS— 
ad CANVASSING THE SITUATION. 
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ENGLAND.—THE PRESENT RESIDENCE OF EUGENIE, EX-EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, AT CAMDEN PLACE, CHISELHURST.—SEE PAGE 135. 


DR. ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


On the evening of the 4th of October; Mr. 

Lossing read, before the New York Historical 
Society, a paper on the late Dr. Alexander An- 
derson and the Art of Wood-Engraving. | Dr. 
Anderson was the first engraver on wood in 
this country, and was an honorary member of 
the Historical Society. Anderson was born 
in the city of New York on the 21st of 
April, 1775. His father, a Scotchman, was 
then a printer and publisher, and a poli- 
tical associate with the popular leaders of 
the ante-revolutionary period, known as 
the “Sons of Liberty.” When the British 
entered the city in the autumn of 1776, he 
fied with his family and effects to Connect- 
icut, where he remained until near the 
close of the war, when he returned to 
New York. 
‘ Young Anderson evinced a love for art 
at avery early age. During his school- 
days he amused himself by copying en- 
gravings with india-ink. At twelve years 
of age he tried his hand in the engraver’s 
art upon plates made of cents rolled out, 
and with a graver made of the back-spring 
of a pocket-knife. He soon cut small ships 
and other objects upon type-metal, and 
sold them to the newspaper publishers, 

At the age of fourteen years he was ap- 
prenticed to Dr. Young, a physician of 
some eminence, who had been a surgeon 
in the Continental army. He remained 
with him as a student for five years. 
Meanwhile he employed in engraving every 
moment that he could spare from the 
duties of his professional studies and 
labors. He became so expert that, while 
he was yet a medical student, he was em- 
ployed by all the publishers in New York, 
and by Dr. Mitchill; Philip Freneau, the 
poet of the Revolution; Hugh Gaine, the 
veteran newspaper publisher, and others. 
His earliest employers as an illustrator of 
books were William Durell and Evert 
Duyckinck. 

Anderson was licensed to practice medi- 
cine in the spring of 1795. Dr. Young 
offered him a partnership in his business, 
but the offer was not accepted. At the 
close of the summer of that year the yel- 
low fever prevailed in New York as an 
epidemic, and young Anderson was em- 
ployed by the Commissioners of Health, 
composed of leading citizens, as resident 
physician of Bellevue Hospital, on the 
East River. For three months he per- 
formed his duties there with great skill, 
and was then offered the post of physician 
to the Dispensary, which he declined. 

Anderson’s extreme conscientiousness 
and his love of art impelled him to aban- 
don the practice of medicine. He pursued 
it, however, until late in 1798, when the 
yellow fever again prevailed in New York. 
He was again, for a short time, resident 
physician at Bellevue. During the epi- 
demic he lost his wife, child, . father, 
mother, brother, mother-in-law and sister- 
in-law. From the effects of this terrible 





calamity he sought relief by a voyage to the 
West Indies, where he spent three months with 
his paternal uncle, Dr. Alexander Anderson, 
King’s Botanist in the island of St. Vincent. 
Then he returned to New York, and made en- 
graving his business. He sought and obtained 
employment for awhile with an artist named 
Roberts, who came from Scotland—a * uni- 





| versal genius,” and as wayward as such men 
| often are. He obtained, while with him, what 
he desired—namely, a better knowledge of his 
art—but Roberts’s habits became so irregular, 
that Anderson soon dropped his acquaintance. 

It was in 1793, when he was eighteen years 
of age, that Anderson first learned the fact, 
from Bervick’s Works, that box-wood was used 
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for engraving. He found it so much more 
kindly than type-metal, that he employed it 
almost entirely afterward for pictures to be 
printed as type-metal ones were. And so it 
was that he became the first engraver on wood 
in America. 

Anderson used both copper and wood, as 
occasion required, until about the year 1812, 
when he abandoned metal-engraving. His 
last picthre of that kind of consequence 
was of the ‘‘ Last Supper,” after Holbein, 
for a quarto Bible. Up to that time he 
had no competitor as a wood-engraver, 
and his initials or full name’ appear 
upon the pictures of almost every illus- 
trated book published in New York during 
the preceding twelve or fifteen years. Then 
Abel Bowen began the practice of wood- 
engraving in Boston. Afterward, A. J. 
Mason, @ skillful engraver, came from 
England, and remained as a practitioner 
of the art several years. Anderson in- 
structed three pupils—Lansing, Morgan, 
and Hall—and about the year 1826, J. A. 
Adams, a self-taught artist, appeared, 

Anderson was never tempted to depart 
from Bervick’s general style of execution, 
which is the legitimate style of wood-en- 
graving. Within avery few years it’ has 
been revised after a display of a vicious 
imitation of metal-engraving by elaborate 
cross-batching. #¥ine specimens of Ander- 
son’s style may be seen in an edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays published by Cooledge 
& Brother. They were engraved by Ander- 
son when he was in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age. He continued the daily 
practice of his art skillfully until he was 
in his ninety-fourth year—a period from. 
the beginning of his art-life of almost 
eighty-three years. 

Dr. Anderson moved to Jersey City after 
a@ residence in New York of more than 
ninety years. There, at 135 Wayne street, 
the residence of Dr. Edwin Lewis, his 
son-in-law, he died, on the 17th of January, 
1870, when about ninety-five years of age. 
His funeral services were held in Trinity 
Church, New York, and his body was laid 
in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Lossing remarked in his paper that 
when he himself engaged in the business 
of engraving in New York—about thirty 
years ago—there were not twenty pro- 
fessional wood-engravers in the United 
States. When the father of the art in 
America died lust January, they numbered 
about four hundred, Of these, two pub- 
lishing establishments in the city of New 
York employ about one-fourth. ‘These are 
the houses of Frank Leslie and Harper 
& Brothers. The former, he observed, 
gives steady employment to about sixty* 
engravers, and the latter to about thirty- 
five. Last year no less than eighteen 
thousand wood-engravings prepared for 
Mr. Leslie’s papers passed through 
the hands of the chief of his art de- 
partment, for which $180,000 were paid. 
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Where, thirty years ago, twenty engravings 
were done in a given time, twice twenty thou- 
sand were produced when Anderson laid aside 
the implements or his art forever. 

Mr. Lossing described Dr. Anderson’s person 
as of less than medium height, compactly built, 
with mild and beautiful dark gray eyes, and a 
face ever beaming with kindly feeling and se- 
renity of spirit. Through life he was remarka- 
ble for the regularity and temperance of his 
habits. Our portrait delineates his features 
when he was between eighty and ninety years 


of age. 








BUBBLES. 


A BUBBLE rises on the stream, 
And dances down the tide ; 
Beneath the sun bright colors gleam, 
And glisten on its side. 
What though, before a moment’s past, 
It all must be in air— 
The little while that it may last, 
The sunshine makes it fair. 


I will not care although my dream 
Be what I ne’er may see ; 

My hope at last can make it seem 
As though it yet might be. 

A little longer, and I know 
It all may pass away ; 

Then, when I must, I'll let it go, 
But keep it while I may. 


THE LOST LINK; 
OR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 








CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a beautiful summer's day, and the 
golden rays of a July sun poured down on the 
green slopes and white mansion of one of the 
prettiest places in the county of Hertfordshire. 

Albyns was a gem in its way—a miniature re- 
presentation of the vast panoramas of sylvan 
beauty that are the pride and glory of our land, 
Mr. Abdy, its owner, was a retired West India 
planter, who had but recently purchased the 
domain, on his return to England, after many 
years’ absence from his native country. He was 
supposed to be wealthy, and the house was ele- 
gantly, nay, luxuriously furnished. 

Mr. Abdy had been so long absent from Eng- 
land, that most of his old“friendships and con- 
nections had been broken, and the number had 
not, as yet, been filled up as rapidly as was con- 
sistent with the wishes and hopes of himself and 
his family. 

The breakfast-room was glittering in the 
cheerful morning sunbeams on the day when 
our story opens. The servant had just com- 
pleted the arrangements, and given the last 
survey of the table, ere ringing the sonorous 
breakfast-bell, when the French window opened 
and a little girl entered the room. 

“Oh, Miss Olivia, what have you got there? 
How could you? My mistress will be so angry. 
You know she never likes any one to come in 
from the grounds, miss—and with the letter- 

» too !” said the horrified domestic, extend- 
ing his hand, as if to relieve the child of the 
burden, or perhaps to turn her from the room. 

“1 shall put it on the table myself, James,” 
said the little creature, with a willful gesture of 
defiance. ‘‘I met poor Jupe in the grounds, al- 
most ready to fall down, he was so tired and ill; 
and I took the bag from him, and I told him I 
would not give it to any one, but put it on 
uncle’s table myself.” 

“But my mistress will punish you, I am 

miss,” said the man, doubtingly. 

“J don’t care. I will be punished rather 
than break my word,” replied the child, proudly; 
and the slight form was drawn up haughtily, 
and the small head thrown back as resolutely 
as if an infant princess had been asserting her 
dignity. 

She was a remarkable-looking child . was 
Olivia ; not pretty—not beautiful, at least not 
then. But there was the promise of beauty here- 
after in the magnificent eyes, the long, sweep- 
ing eyelashes, the rich, purple-black hair that 
shone like satin as the sunbeams played in its 
folds, the gracefully poised head, and the beau- 
tifully shaped throat and shoulders. But these 
charms were completely neutralized: by the en- 
tire absence of color in the unnaturally thin 
cheeks, the sallow skin, and the unclassical ir- 

y of the nose and mouth ; but still more 
were Olivia’s childish attractions obscured by 
the strange, precocious look of deep sadness, 
the weird-like thoughtfulness, and the defiant 
expression of the whole face. 

‘What a strange child ?” was the kindest and 
most charitable comment that had over.reached 
her ears. ‘‘ She looks as if she had been born 
when she was at least ten years old.” To which 
remark Mrs. Abdy’s usual reply was, “ Indeed 
she is a great deal more strange than she looks. 
I never met with so thoroughly unmanageable 
and uninteresting a child. Such a contrast to 
what my Isabel was at her age.” 

Five minutes had perhaps elapsed ere the 
door of the apartment opened, and Mrs. Ahdy 
and a young girl, who bore so strong a resem- 
blance to her as to be at once pronounced a 
daughter, entered the room. 

“ Olivia, what does this mean?” asked the 
lady ; “ how is it you are not in your school 
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Because I want to see uncle,” was the reply; 
“T do of wish to stay aiter I have given him 


Me Besiy, mamma,” said Isabel Abdy, with a 
scornful glance at the child, ‘‘ you ought to give 





Miss Lawson o: uot to lose sight of Olivia. 
It is perfectly es e the way she runs wild, 
and papa never. _te see tt,” added the 
beautiful g' ng herself as far as porsible 

. one to the other with 





Olivia’s brow contracted, but she gave no 
other evidence of hearing the command ad- 
dressed to her. 

* What can one expect from a little half-bred 
savage like Olivia, mamma ?” said Isabel, scorn- 
fully ; “if papa will not listen to reason, and 
send her to school, I declare I will elope with 
the first man that asks me. And I do not sup- 
pose I shall have to wait long,” she added, with 
a glance at her pretty features in the opposite 
pier-glass. : 

Olivia’s-little fingers clasped the handle which 
she still held, till the pressure chafed the skin, 
and her lips were pressed firmly together, to keep 
back the passion that flashed from her eyes. At 
this moment Mr. Abdy entered. He was a man 
of about fifty years of age, and a great contrast 
in appearance to his wife and daughter. He 
was tall and spare, with rather small, gray eyes, 
large feature:, and a sallow skin, which consti- 
tuted, as may be imagined, a strikingly plain 
face ; but there was kindly benevolence and 
good sense in the eyes, a candid and unpretend- 
ing expression in the whole face, that won on 
both esteem and regard. 

Olivia gave a glad little bound to meet him 
as he entered, still holding the post-bag firmly 
in her hand, 

“Uncle, please take it,” she said. ‘I prom- 
ised Jupe to give it you, and I could not go till 
you came.” 

“Olivia, be silent, and leave the room at 
once,” exclaimed the lady, passionately ; “‘ Mr. 
Abdy, I insist on that child being severely pun- 
ished for her insolence to me, and it annoys Is- 
abel so terribly.” 

A sad look came in Mr. Abdy’s eyes, a look 
that Olivia, child as she was, could read well. 

“Uncle, dear, I am going,” she whispered, 
throwing her arms round his neck for her morn- 
ing kiss; “‘but I did not do it to be naughty, 
only to keep my word.” 

The little creature sprang from the French 
window, that had stood open since her en- 
trance, and disappeared in the thick trees that 
skirted the lawn. 

“You see, my dear,” said Mrs. Abdy ; “ per- 
fectly hopeless and incorrigible. I must say it 
was. a great mistake your taking charge of a 
child whose very name you do not know, and 
who had been brought up like a little savage by 
those wretched slaves. But there is a way of 
getting 1id of the nuisance, and I tell you 
candidly I shall insist on its being at once 
adopted.” 

‘Well, well, my dear,” sighed Mr. Abdy ; 
“we need not discuss the matter justnow. Let 
us have some breakfast. Plenty of time to ar- 
range what shall be done with Olivia. She is, 
remember, a mere ch.ld,” he added. 

Mrs. Abdy’s eyes were intently fixed on her 
husband as she began to dispense the coffee, 
and Isabel drew her chair near enough to read 
the directions of the letters which her father de- 
liberately took from the bag, and sorted for 
their respective owners. 

“Three for you, my dear,” he said; “and 
there is one for you, Isa, and the rest for me— 
rather the lion’s share, I confess.” 

‘“* Isabel, my dear,” said Mrs. Abdy, who was 
the first to speak, ‘‘ Lady Driffield has sent us 
an invitation for her archery féte this day three 
weeks. Of course you must manage to win the 
prize.” 

“T am not afraid,” smiled Isabel, triumph- 
antly; ‘‘but,” she continued, turning to her 
own letter, ‘‘ Alice Compton has written to say 
she will come to us next week, and I know, if 
any one can rival me, she will,” and a shade 
came over her features.” 

“ Hem—well, you know best what your friend 
Alice’s attractions are. There are also tickets 
for the Election Ball on the 10th of August, and 
an invitation to dinner from the Napjers for the 
19th—that is, this day fortnight. It is——” 

An exclamation from the master of the house- 
hold, who had been calmly reading the less ex- 
citing epistles which had fallen to his share, ar- 
rested his wife’s sentence abruptly. It was rare 
for Mr. Abdy to give vent to such an evident 
excitement in the start, and the “ By Jove! is 
it possible!” that burst from his unccnscious 
lips. 
“What is it, papa ?” asked Isabel. 

His eyes ran rapidjJy and eagerly down the 
page, and as it was the third in the sheet, it 
was evident that the communication was at 
once lengthy and important in its details. 

Mr. Abdy at last looked up, and said: “ The 
letter relates to our little Olivia.” 

“*You never will understand the mischief you 
do me by your inconsiderateness, Mr. Abdy— 
never, till I am gone,” said his wife. ‘As if 
there was any pretense for such an excitement 
about an obscure little foundling, who ought 
never to have been imposed on us at all,” she 
added. ‘ 

“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Abdy, “suppose I 
read you the letter, by way of calming your 
nerves, I must premise by informing you that 
it is written by a young officer in the First 
West India Regiment, who has but recently re- 
turned to England, and that it is signed, ‘ Alger- 
non Dacre, United Service Club.’” 

Mr. Abdy cleared his voice, and began : 


“Dear Sir—I must apologize for addressing 
you, as a stranger, but I can scarcely 
doubt that the circumstances under which I 
write will ~ my egg 

‘Some e@ years ago I was on my way to 
the West Indies as a newly-appointed fo fg 
Our vessel had been driven a little out of its 
course by stress of weather, and when we were 
within a few days’ sail of our destination, a fear- 
ful storm, such as I have never read of nor wit- 
nessed before or since, overtook and for 
twenty-four ss atid ban in such inent 
danger that we no time to think of any one 
or anything but ourselves and our own preser- 






vation. But when the storm subsided, and we 

fem achaape petition ut und that we 
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sts, and spars ; and every symptom 

ofa e and tota) wreck at some distance ; 
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and on a little more examination, I perceived a 
sort of raft, with some object on it, floating on 
the still surging waves. I obtained permission 
to lower a boat, to ascertain whether any living 
creature was clinging to the frail support. 

“Tt was rather a risky business, but we suc- 
ceeded, after abqut an hour’s pulling, in reach- 
ing the raft, and the spectacle that met our 
eyes was sad enough. The figure of a woman, 
young and beautiful, was lashed to the raft, 
and in her arms was a child, white and motion- 
less. At first we thought they were both dead, 
and even when we had managed to take them 
into our boat, and examined them more care- 
fully, it appeared very doubtfal whether there 
was a spark of life left in either mother or child 
—the child was an infant—and one of the old 
sailors, who knew the coast well, proposed that 
we should make for the land, and get assistance 
for the sufferers at once in Palmetta Bay. 

‘*It was an anxious pull. was that, for there 
were faint signs of life in both ere we gained 
the shore. We carried them to the nearest cot- 
tage—a lonely hut, in the midst of a grove of 
olive trees—and the inmates, whom we found 
to be a freed slave and his wife, were kindly 
and zealous in their efforts to restore our 
charges. However, the mother was alive, and 
the infant was still more indisputably a tenant 
of this mortal world. I was then signaled to 
return to the vessel. 

“Since then I have been knocking about the 
world without any intermission, but I never for- 
got the adventure ; and when, about six months 
ago, I was again in Barbadoes, I hastened to the 
spot where the cottage in the olive grove was 
situated. I found it tenanted by fresh persons 
—white servants of one of the planters—and 
heard that the poor young lady had died a few 
hours after I had left her, but that the child, 
whom they called Olivia, had survived, and re- 
mained for some time under the care of the 
freedman and his wife, and that on their death 
she had been kindly taken by a Mr. Abdy, an 
English gentleman, just then on the eve of de- 
parting for England. 

“Tt has been with some difficulty that I have 
discovered your residence, and if you will allow 
me, sir, to call on you, and see my little found- 


ling of the seas, it would give me great plea-- 


sure, and I might, perhaps, be able to relieve 
you of some portion of the burden you have 
thus generously taken on yourself. 

“With many apologies for the length of my 
letter, which I thought might perhaps interest 
you on the little Olivia’s account, I am, sir, 

* Yours, very respectfully, 
** ALGERNON DACRE.” 


“Poor thing! I wonder who and what she 
really was ?” said Mrs, Abdy. ‘* Olivia is so ex- 
tremely dark, that I always believed she had 
Indian, or at least Southern blood in her 
veins.” 

‘* And I am sure her temper is willful and vio- 
lent enough to warrant such an idea,” observed 
Isabel. ‘But, papa, you will write to this Cap- 
tain Dacre?” 

“Of course, my dear. 
day.” 

Mr. Abdy then left the room, gathering up 
the letters as he did so, one or two of which 
had remained unopened and unnoticed in the 
excitement of Captain Dacre’s communication ; 
and Mrs. Abdy and her daughter exchanged 
looks. 

“Your father is perfectly infatuated, Isabel, 
when thaggdreadful child is concerned,” said 
Mrs. Abdy. ‘But tell me more about Lady 
Alice. I think you said she was about your 
own age, my love.” 

“Yes; we were born in the same month,” 
said Isabel; ‘“‘and when I first went to Mrs. 
Cooper’s, she was not an earl’s daughter and 
heiress, as she is now. Her father came into 
the title and estates on the death of a second 
cousin. But the heiress of Lord Ashton was 
very different to plain Miss Dorville.” 

‘She must always have been known to be 
the possible heiress, #f her father was next in 
succession,” observed Mrs. Abdy, who was 
great in all genealogical and heraldic points of 
history. : 

‘‘ Well, I do not understand it,” said Isabel, 
carelessly. ‘I only know that Lord Ashton 
was not at all sure that he was the next heir, 
owing to some family confusion or other. Either 
some one was dead that was supposed to be 
alive, or alive that ought to have been dead—I 


I can ask him for Fri- 


| don’t know which. But it is certain that Alice 


Dorville is Lady Alice Compton now, and will 
be Countess of Ashton some day.” 

“ And is Lady Alice as fair as my Isabel ?” 
asked her fond mother, gazing at the golden 
hair and transparent skin of her daughter. 

“Like me?—what an idea!” said Isabel. 
‘‘’No—she is more like Olivia—a complete 
brunette,.with hair as dark as Olivia’s, and a 
rich dark skin; not nearly so tall as I am, yet 
very light and graceful,” 

And then mother and daughter formed them- 
selves into a small committee for the Diana 
toilet of the archery meeting. 





CHAPTER II. 


THERE were slight symptoms of decay in the 
London season in that first week in July, and a 
few families were already on the wing. Still, 
to an unsophisticated observer, London was 
full and gay as in the bright and blossoming 
month of May; and the Park was as thronged 
and the club windows as much frequented as 
they had been a few weeks before. At least so 
thought one of these same loungers on the day 
after the scene which we described at Albyns. 
He was a young man, about twenty-eight or 
thirty years of age; though there were times 
and seasons when he could have been sup- 
posed to be some years older than his actual 
age. The expression of his face was so changes 
ful that it actually altered the whole character 
of his features, and the number of years that 


assigned to their owner. Sometime- 
b the large ery nll, candid eyes were so full of 
thought, 


e mout and chin so compressed 
and iesvlutely set, and the whole aspect so in- 


dicative of mature experience and deep reflec- 
tion, that an observer would have believed that 
even more than thirty years must have matured 
and sobered the character which was thus indi- 
cated. Then a sudden lighting up of these 
same winning, frank eyes —a bright, sweet 
smile, betraying a splendid set of teeth, would 
alter the whole expression, and give a youthful 
gladness and frank gayety to that fascinating, 
though, perhaps, not regularly handsome, face, 
He had a letter in his hand, which had just 
been given him by the porter, and which, after 
a rapid perusal, was idly resting on his knee, 
while he gazed from the club window on the 
passers-by. Algernon Dacre’s had been a life 
of singular and bitter trial from his boyhood ; 
and, strangely enough, the letter he held in his 
hand seemed to have conjured up scenes and 
persons and sorrows that were gradually fading 
under the wearing and melting hand of time. 
At length he was roused by a hand laid sud- 
denly on his shoulder. 

“Why, Dacre, old fellow, in the clouds? 
Where on earth are your wits? But, by Jove, 
Isee now! Why, there is the new debutante, 
the queen of the season, actually stopping her 
carriage right opposite. Lucky dog ; of course 
it was for your sake. I saw her fling you a sly 
glance last night in the Row.” 

* You have not much to complain of, Bris- 


coe,” said Algernon, carelessly. ‘ But who is 
that girl ?” 
“Who?” exclaimed Briscoe. “‘ Why, man, 


where on earth have been your eyes and ears 
during the month you have been in London? 
She is the greatest catch, as well as the pretti- 
est girl, of the season. It is Lady Alice Comp- 
ton, the only daughter of the new peer, Lord 
Ashton, and an incipient countess, as well as an 
heiress to a capital property. There’s a chance, 
old fellow.” 

“Briscoe,” said Algernon, smiling sadly, 
“vou know enough of my early history to 
spare me even a harmless jest.” 

Algernon Dacre’s brow was flushed with an 
indignant crimson as he turned from the win- 
dow, and Howard Briscoe looked at him in 
some surprise. 

“Come, old fellow,” he said kindly, “I 
thought you had conquered the old bitterness 
during these long years. It’s useless to cher- 
ish it, Dacre.” 

Algernon moved hastily from the window, 
snatched up his hat, and prepared to leave the 
room. 

“You're not going to shirk me like that, old 
fellow,” said Briscoe, following his example. 
“An old schoolfellow, whom you have only 
seen twice since your return.” 

“ Forgive me, Briscoe,” he said, ‘I know I 
am an idjot to-day, and I don’t mind your 
knowing it, also, which is about the greatest 
compliment I can pay an old cham.” 

* Come along with me, Dacre,” said Briscoe, 
passing his hand through his friend’s arm. 
“We can talk more quietly at my rooms, and 
it’s many a long year since we had a confab to- 
gether. You’re not engaged for another hour 
or two, are you?” he asked, seeing Algernon 
hesitate. 

‘‘ No,” was the reply; “ only. ‘“ 

“ Only you’re coming along with me,” inter- 
rupted Briscoe ; ‘and then we'll have a look 
in at the Row, take a cutlet togeiher afterward, 
and finish the night as the Fates may decree.” 

With a friendly violence, Briscoe then im- 
pelled the half-reluctant Dacre in the direc- 
tion of Bruton street, where his luxurious 
rooms were situated. They were indeed the 
very perfection of a bachelor’s suite. Dining, 
retiring, bed and dressing-rooms were each, 
gems in their way. Exquisitely furnished 
tastefully decorated, and each in perfect keep 
ing with the purposes for which it was used. 

“And now, let me hear something more in- 
telligible of you and your position than has 
reached me since we parted the first time after 
we left Rugby, years ago. Is Sir Rupert liv- 
ing ?” 

A dark frown came on the open brow of Al- 
gernon Dacre at the question. His reply was 
brief and sharp—“ Yes.” 

“Of course you have seen him since your 
return ?” said Briscoe, 

Again the same bitterly-spoken monosyllable, 
“ Yes.” 

Briscoe gave a quiet, questioning glance at 
Dacre’s features. 

“Algernon, forgive me, but why not make 
a clean breast of it, and tell me what is wrong 
between you and your father ?” 

Again the same bitter look came on Dacre’s 
face. and for a few moments he did not speak. 
Then he gazed earnestly at Howard Briscoe’s 
face. It was a sharp-cut, regular countenance 
with an unmistakable stamp of good blood 
and breeding on every line. The eyes were 
open and true in the look with which they re- 
garded Algernon’s working features, and a 
winving heartiness in the smile which only 
such a face can express. And he was an old 
friend—a friend of the boyish days when both 
were young, and one was happy. Algernon’s 
own heart was full and burdened, and he 
yielded to the temptation of offered sympathy 
and regard. 

“You ask what is wrong between me and 
my father,” said he ; ‘one word would answer 
you—and yet, to explain it is to enter on a 
story that would weary you to hear, and pain 
me to tell.” 

“Let me hear the word, and I will decide 
whether I shall ask for the story,” replied 
Briscoe, in his half-sarcastic, half-kindly man- 
ner, . 

“ It is soon spoken,” said Dacre ; ‘ it is ‘ dis- 
inheritance.’” 

“ The deuce !” cried Briscoe, starting. ‘‘ What 
for? There is but your brother to come before 
you, and Sir Rupert is rich as Crossus, I have 
been told.” 

Algernon Dacre nodded assent. 

+ “Then what have you done to get cut off?” 
asked Briscoe, half-angril 
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rather more correctly in his looks than his 


words. 


‘You remember my brother Geoffrey ?” he 
began, 

‘* Certainly,” replied Briscoe. 

‘‘He was five years older than I,” said Dacre, 
“But as I was as entirely like my mother’s 
family as Geoffrey to my father’s, Sir Rupert 
took a decided prejudice against me from my 
birth. 

‘“*] wonder your mother did not stain your 
skin with walnut-juice,” sugzested Briscoe, 
with a smile, as his friend paused. 

‘In the midst of this constant anxiety and 
distress my mother faded more and more,” 
continued Algernon, disregarding his friend’s 
remark, She drooped more and more rapidly 
every year, and when I ‘went to Rugby at 
twelve years old, I felt instinctively that it was 
doubtful whether I ever saw her more. But I 
did, Howard, once more ; in the first memora- 
ble holidays I saw her for the last time. Never 
shall I forget it. That white, transparent face, 
the thin hands, the. fragile form, and yet the 
sweet, patient look on the features. Her heart 
broke at last. I learnt that much ; though the 
servants were schooled and bribed to secrecy, 
I still could make out that some letter had 
arrived which incensed my father ‘terribly, and 
that his voice and hers were heard distinctly— 
one in weeping, the other in loud and bitter 
upbraidings. Then the door had slammed be- 
hind him, and then came the end. The victim 
had escaped her tyrant.” 

Algernon stopped. His voice had grown 
choked and husky, and his eyes glistened 
fiercely, as if burning wp the tears that shone 
in the lids. 

“From that hour, Briscoe,” resumed Dacre, 
after a tew minutes’ pause, “the system of 
harshness and tyranny which had been carried 
on from my birth was redoubled ; and when at 
last I left school, a commission in a West India 
regiment was the best resource that was offered 
me from the persecution of a father and 
brother. I have often believed since that they 
thought it was a respectable way of getting 
rid of me. But yellow fever and sunstrokes 
were more tender than Sir Rupert and Geoffrey, 
and I turned up again three months ago, to 
their exceeding surprise and disgust.” 

‘* Nay, Dacre ; you are perhaps too bitter in 
your feelings,” said Briscoe, kindly. ‘“ Your 
father might be surprised certainly at your 
return, but scarcely disgusted. He cannot but 
be proud of you, my boy; for a finer fellow 
never wore uniform, and I have seen your 
name more than once in the papers mentioned 
with credit and honor. 

* Briscoe, I know you mean well,” inter- 
rupted Algernon, impatiently, “but you had 
better hear all before you give an opinion.” 

“You fancy, Howard, Sir Rupert may be 
changed? Listen, and you shall judge. I 
went down to my home some few days after I 
reached Southampton. I was determined to 
give no notice that could prepare Sir Rupert 
for my coming. I did not even allow myself 
to be announced, but I stole round by a well- 
known path from the back of the house to the 
apartment where I expected to find him at that 
hour. I walked softly to the window of the old 
library and looked in. He was there. Much 
changed—haggard, worn, old, beyond his 
years, but still the same thin features—the 
same deep, overhanging brows, the same heavy 
frown on the forehead as of old. If he had 
grieved, it was a bitter, hardening grief. I 
could see that at a glance. But I determined 
to try him, as I had intended, to give one 
chance for him and for myself. I unlatched 
the door, that opened with a peculiar spring 
known only to members of the household, 
and in a few moments I was in the old oak 
apartment. 

“6+ Father !’ I cried. 

“It was long since my lips had uttered that 
word. It sounded strange to me, but on him 
it acted like galvanism. He started, as if a 
spirit had risen up before him, and I could see 
that a shiver came over his whole frame as he 
looked at me. 

‘*¢ Who ‘are you?’ he asked, trying to rise 
from his chair, but. in vain ; he tottered, and 
sank back again—and it was then that I saw 
how infirm and aged he had become. 

“Who am I?’ I said, repeating his words. 
‘I am Algernon—your son. Have you no wel- 
come forme? Oh, say you are glad to see me, 
father !—for my dead mother’s sake, if not for 
my own.” 

‘* He looked sternly—angrily at me. 

‘**T cannot tell you I am glad to see you,’ he 
replied ; ‘I hoped never to set eyes on you 
again. You area ce and a reproach to 
me. There are memories circling round your 
mother’s name that drive me well-nigh mad. 
Her name—once so dear !—is now abhorrent to 
me. Leave me, sir !—it will be the greatest 
kindness you can show me.’ 

‘¢¢ Father,’ I said again, ‘I insist on some 
explanation. of this strange conduct. What 
have I ever done to merit the unvarying harsh- 
ness and neglect I have received at your 
hands? Why am I to be banished from my 
home, like a criminal—thrust out—ere I have 
well touched the soil of my native place? I 
will not go till ¥ have learnt the truth. At 


‘least I shall know how to act, and what to ex- 


pect in future at your hands.’ ; 

“His face assumed a still more angry ex- 
pression, as he replied : 

*¢Do not force me to speak more plainly ; 
the subject is painful in the extreme—inex- 
pressibly so. I have already said more than I 
intended. One point—in justice to you—I 
must be plain upon. A few words will make 
my meaning clear. You probably believe that 
you will share my property with Geoflrey. 
You will not do so. I have left you a very 
small annuity in my will—and nothing else. 
Now, once again, I implore you to leave me.’ 

“¢T oannot be content to let things rest 
so? I said. ‘I must know why hag is. 
Either you are mad, sir, or cruelly de- 
ceived, No sane or just man cdu%d so att 


to a son who never deserved a tithe of the 
harshness he has endured. Let me know my 
offense. What I have done? And my dear 
mother—than whom a gentler being or truer 
wife never walked the earth—how did she 
incur your displeasure? Answer me _ these 
questions, sir, for, by all I hold most sacred, I 
will not quit the house until I know the truth.’ 

“* He hesitated, and then he replied, ‘I have 
warned you not to force me to speak ; but if you 
will know the disgraceful truth, why, you shall, 
Come closer to me, and I will whisper the tale 
that has added years to my age, and made me 
a brokenhearted man.’ 

‘*T knelt beside him, and he whispered words 
in my ear that made me the bitter, cynical 
wretch Iam. He toldme that I had no right 
to his name—that my pure, dearly-loved 
mother—— Briscoe, I cannot repeat his words, 
or the foul calumny heaped on her.” 

“You answered him ? What did you say ?” 
asked Briscoe. 

“T told him his words were false,” replied 
Algernon, ‘‘I spoke hotly, impetuously, in 
vindication of her dear name. I said the day 
would come when he would know the truth, 
and when each cruel suspicion of her would 
recoil and pierce like a dagger to his own 
heart ; and I swore to prove my words if jus- 
tice remained on earth. Here I left him, and I 
never saw him more. Now, do you wonder at 
my irritation just now ?” 

Briscoe waited a moment before he replied. 

“Ttell you what, Dacre,” said he, “the 
whole thing is a malicious lie. It bears false- 
hood stamped on every part of the tale. Keep 
quiet. Wait. Act like what you are; claim 
what you are entitled to, as the son of your 
ancient line. Take what Providence sends you, 
without any idiotic, romantic scruples ; and my 
income, to a fourpenny-piece, I will stuke on 
the result,” 

Briscoe ceased, and puffed away at his cigar 
as solemnly as the Grand Turk himself. There 
was something contagious in his coolness. 
Argument might have been thrown away on 
Dacre. Sympathy could have done little to 
comfort in such a case ; and any offer of assist- 
ance would probably have but irritated his 
proud spirit. But the calm decision of Howard 
Briscoe’s manner, his evident rejection of the 
wretched charge, as an imposition too gross to 
be entertained, his coot confidence in the 
future, were about the most reassuring, though 
worthless arguments, that could have been 
used in his present mood. 

There was a pause, and Howard Briscoe was 
the first to break the silence. 

‘* It’s half-past six, Dacre,” said he. ‘ Time 

to look in at the Row, on our way to the Carl- 
ton. Just go into my dressing-room, while I 
finish my cigar. You'll find the needful for 
touching up your personal attractions. An- 
other day we will talk over your future plans. I 
learned wisdom in Turkey, and always reflect 
over a solitary smoke before I give an opinion 
ona doubtful point. But of one thing I am 
confident—you are as much Sir Rupert Dacre’s 
lawful son, as I. am the unlucky cadet of the 
noble family of the Right Honorable Viscount 
Crosslin, of that ilk.” 
With a significant indication of the door that 
led to his dressing-room, Howard Briscoe 
knocked the ash from his cigar, and turned to 
a table where a. small beap of letters and cards 
lay still unopened and unnoticed. 





CHAPTER III. . 


THE daily crowd of blooming girls and youth- 
ful matrons, mounted on some of the finest 
horses in Europe, and attended by the noble-t 
and most distinguished men of the land, filled 
Rotten Row. And as a sort of background was 
the equally brilliant display of unexceptionable 
equipages, filled with ladies in the very perfec- 
tion of looks and toilets. 

And there was one who attracted every eye, 
and claimed a willing verdict of pre-eminence 
from the masculine critics who leaned on the 
rails, like amateur judges of the course. That 
one was.the Lady Alice Compton ; and Lady 
Alice was certainly “ the rage.” 

Let us describe her, as she canters gayly on, 
attended by her father and one younger favored 
cavalier. She was very remarkable in her style 
of beauty. A figure below the middle height, 
faultless in its proportions as a fairy queen; a 
clear, cream-like skin, with a bloom like the 
softest damask rose ; large, flashing eyes, that 
defied decision as to their color, but apparently 
black as jet, and glittering as diamonds; and 
soft coils of raven hair, wrapped classically 
round a faultlessly-shaped head—such was 
Alice. She might have had Moorish or Cir- 
cassian blood in her veins, so foreign, so 
piquante, so brilliantly rare was the style of her 
whole face and form. Blondes looked tame 
and insipid, and ordinary brunettes coarse, by 
her side ; and the prestige of heirship and in- 
cipient countess-ship completed the dazzling 
halo round the fairy queen of the hour and the 
day. : 

The younger gentleman who was riding by 
her side was a decided contrast to the graceful 
Alice. Tall, powerfully, almost clumsily built, 
Lord Rushbrooke had ilttle of the external re- 
finements which we are apt to attribute to men 
of old family or exalted rank. His features 
were heavy and unexpressive, and when they 
did in any way light up with unwonted anima- 
tion, the effect was rather idiotic than intellect- 
ual or gay. But then he was heir to the Mar- 
quis of Earlscourt, one of the richest noblemen 
of the day ; and the wealth gilded those dark, 
heavy features with a glittering charm, and the 
coronet gave an illusive distinction to the unin- 
tellectual brow. At school he had been consid- 
ered a fool and a coward. As aman, he en- 
joyed the reputation of grave and dignified 
reflectiveness and thought. 

Lord Ashton glanced at the graceful, spar- 
kling little creature, who was as yet a tyrant 
over his will andpleasure in most 

” he said, 





“Would you believe, Rushbroo 
“ ghe insiits on leaving at Teast a dozen invita- 


tions unaccepted, in order to pay a visit.to 4 
school friend in Hertfordshire, that could as 
well be put off for another month.” 

“Quite wrong, papa,”..said Lady Alice. 
* Isabel writes me word that there is an archery 
Fete in the case. And I have set my heart on 
winoing the first prize, which can only be ac- 
complished by my going down at least a week 
before to practice with Isabel herself.” 

“ Little fear of Lady Alice’s arrows not going 
home,” said Lord Rushbrooke, and the unusual 
brilliancy of such a speech quite flushed his sal- 
low face with gratified vanity. 

““Where did you say the féte was to be held, 
Alice ?” continued her father. 

“At a Lady Driffield’s, I think—one of the 
magnates of the county, I suppose, from what 
Isabel says.” 

Lord Rushbrooke looked wonderfully . re- 
lieved, 

** Then, is Lady Alice going to stay with Lady 
Driffield, my lord?” he asked. 

““No—oh, no. Some schoolgirl friendship 
that, I suppose, will last six months, but which 
is now imagined to be undying,” replied the 
father, in a low voice. He saw that Alice’s at- 
tention was engrossed, and he could safély pro- 
ceed. “Why not run down to this said féte, 
and renew your old friendship, Rushbrooke ? 
It would be a novelty, as Alice says.” 

‘*Ha, yes ; a very good idea,” said the young 
man. ‘*I think I must write to-morrow, eb, 
Lord Ashton? Rather good to see the country 
girls by the side of Lady Alice, and she ought 
to have some one to save her from the bores 
one finds at a country gathering,” he added, 
settling his head complacently in his collar as 
he spoke. 

“Who is that bowing to you, Lord Rush- 
brooke ?” exclaimed Alice, suddenly turning 
her head, which had been averted during this 
little dialogue. 

Now, the viscount was exceedingly short- 
sighted, and he had also a great dislike to con- 
fessing it, which said weakness often brought 
him into very strange embarrassments. His 
enemies declared that he had been seen to take 
off his hat to a cow, and to order a pretty friend 
of his sister’s to “‘get out of the way,” under 
the impression that she was the housemaid. 
But that was doubtless calumny. However, in 
the present crowd of horsemen, and women, 
and of pedestrians, a mistake was pardonable. 
And as he had not the least idea whether the 
acquaintance alluded to by Lady Alice was a 
man, woman, or child, he thought it safest to 
take off his hat, and bow in the direction indi- 
cated. Alice was watching him with some 
anxiety, her eyes completely diverted from her 
own horse. Lord Rushbrooke’s movements 
were always ponderous, and often awkward, 
and now the flourish of his hat startled the 
high-bred Arab, and an accidental touch of his 
whip completed the annoyance to the nervous, 
high-spirited animal. 

Alice’s attention had been so engrossed, that 
the sudden start and plunge completely took 
her by surprise. In another instant the horse 
had darted off at full speed among the crowd, 
making for the rails at the corner by Grosvenor 
Gate. Lord Ashton, paralyzed with terror, 
could do nothing. Lord Rushbrooke stared in 
hopeless and helpless stupidity; but neither 
dared to follow at full speed—the father from 
the fear of increasing the pace of the proud and 
irritated horse, and the admirer from a mingling 
of selfish stupidity and real consternation. 

_ There wasa general panic. Womenscreamed, 
and men made futile attempts to catch the mad 
animal as it passed. Zora had taken the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and it would have been as easy 
to stop the rushing of the waters as her rapid 
course. So on they went, clearing a way 
among the alarmed and anxious crowd, until 
the fatal spot where more than one fatal acci- 
dent has occurred was almost reached. If Zora 
succeeded, as she seemed determined on doing, 
in running against the rails, there would be 
little hope. Either Alice would be dashed 
against the stonework, or thrown headlong 
over the rails. 








THE ABODE OF THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE. 


THE present residence of the ex-Empress 
Eugenie and her son, Louis, is very prettily 
situated in Chiselhurst, a parish and village in 
Kent, England, distant about eleven miles from 
London. Camden Place was erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth, by William Camden, author 
of a rare volume entitled ‘“‘Annals of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth.” The property sub- 
sequently passed into the hands of Sir Charles 
Pratt, who was raised to the peerage a little 
more than a century ago. The house is small, 
but sufficiently large for the present family of 
Eugenie. Being only one hour's ride by rail- 
way from the British metropolis, the exiled 
lady is not without frequent visits from those 
who sympathize with and endeavor to make 
her feel that she has not lost all in losing a 
throne thaf had been raised in the throes of 
revolution, its foundations murder and perjury. 





PRISONERS OF WAR AT BERLIN. 


THE engraving is taken from a sketch made 
of one of the scenes at the railway station in Ber- 
lin, when some of the first prisoners of the 
war arrived there from the frontier. Certainly 
curiosity, triumph, enthusiasm was then fresh, 
and intense interest was taken in the captives, 
and especially in those terrible Turcos and Zou- 
aves, of which all the steady citizens had heard 
so much, and for whose arrival all the street 
boys of Berlin had been anxionsly waiting. 
But the humanity of the Berliners to their de- 
feated foes has not ceased since that first arri- 
val, when the reception of the prisoners almost 
resembled a welcome, and every hand that was 
stretched toward the railway-carriages held 
some cheering gift for one or other of its in- 








mates. Cigars, rolls of bread and 
Duttér, slices of fresh meat, Tosves, eandwitfites, 


tobacco, wine, brandy, and great tankards of 
beer were passed to prisoners who fared better 
that day than they had hoped to fare for many 
a day in theirown quarters. They were prison- 
ers, harmless now, abd brave men under the 
depression of defeat, wounds, and the betrayal 
of incompetent leaders; and the hospitable 
Berliners, who could afford to be, generous in 
that first flush of victory, gained a new triumph 
by their humanity, and so defeated the poor 
French captives twice over. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN is said to be on his way 
to Rome, 


Gat.ine, of great-gun notoriety, is an Indi- 
ana man. 


Mrs. Aspranam Lixconn is ruralizing in 
Scotland. 


Lonpon merchants have entertained Presi- 
dent Roye, of Liberia, West Africa. 


ne Prince of Wales has been installed as 
patron of the Freemasons of Scotland, 


Rev. Dr. Cuartes B. Boynton has been 
elected Chancellor of the National University at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘ne marriage is promised shortly of Mr. 
Rangabe, the Grecian ister, with a daughter of 
Baron Gerolt. 


Ir is expected that General Custis Lee will 
succeed his brother in the presidency of Washington 
College, Virginia. 


A private letter from Hon. A. H. Stephens 
represents him in very deplorable health, feeble, and 
unable to leave his room. 


Tue Marquis of Lorne is to get a marriage 
rtion of $150,000, and $30,000 a year with his royal 
ride, the Princess Louisa, of England. 


Mseor. Lartecue, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Three Rivers, is spoken of as most likely to be the suc- 
cessor of the late Archbishop of Quebec. 


Senor Roserts, the Spanish Minister to the 
United States, is to be married in New York on the 
15th of November, to a wealthy Cuban lady. 


Tue revisers of the Old Testament have re- 
sumed their labors at the pouey, Westminster, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of St. David’s. 


A GREAT man among the Jews of Germany, 
and an acknowledged authority on matters pertain- 
ing to the Talmud, Rabbi Michael Laudisberger, is 
dead. 


Masor Yetverton, the notorious husband of 
Mrs. Teresa Yelverton, has become Viscount Avon- 
jn by the recent death of the late holder of that 
tide. 


‘I'ae Czar has sent the order of St. George 
to the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, with an 
autograph letter expressing earnest aspirations for 
peace. 


One of the curiosities of the war is a San- 
serit letter describing the battle of Sedan, written by 
a hussar officer, Ju Von Thielmann, of the Berlin 
Court of Appeal. 


Bisnor MclItvarye, of Ohio, in a letter to 
the “ London Times,” solicits aid for the Americans 
in Paris, to be sent through Sir Curtis Lamson, who 
remains in that city. 


Tne United States Minister to Ecuador, 
Hon, E. Ramsey Wing, met with an accident by the 
falling of his horse, in August last, which has kept 
him ever since on crutches. 


Tue Irish citizens of Charleston, 8. C., are 
collecting funds to ereet a monument over the grave 
of Mrs. O’Donovan Rossa, mother of the Irish patriot, 
who died recently in that city. 


Tue late Archbishop of Quebec was a cure 
in that city in 1832, pw bay | the fearful cholera epi- 
demic, and was the leader in most of the benevolent 
undertakings for the benefit of the sufferers, 


Josepn W. Currier, the Consul-General of 
San Domingo for New York the past five years, died 
at Newburyport, Mass., recently. He had been prom- 
inently connected with the scheme for annexation. 


Tne corporation of Liverpool have lately 
had executed, at a cost of £5,000, a splendid eques- 
trian statue of Queen Victoria, which is intended to 
be a companion statue to that of the Prince Consort. 


‘THERE are now on the pension rolls twelve 
widows of Revolutionary soldiers who are over one 
hundred years old. The oldest is Lydia Plevins, of 
Troy, O., who is one hundred and nine years of age. 


Bisuor Dovraniovur, who is forbidden to 
leave his house and garden in Orleans, is the most 
eminent living French prelate. He rendered himself 
obnoxious by interfering too much in the citizens’ 
behalf. 


Susan Cooper, daughter of Fennimore 
Cooper, the novelist, is stili living at her father’s old 
home in Cooperstown, N. Y., and devotes much of her 
time to a hospits! for the sick and infirm, which was 
founded chiefly |’ her efforts. ‘ 


Hon. Ezextet Bacon, one of the oldest public 
men in the country, has just died in Utica, at the great 
age of ninety-four. He was a member of Congress for 
Berkshire County, Mass., from 1807 to 1812, and was 
born in the memorable year 1776. 


Tue tombstone over Charles Dickens’s 
grave in Westminster Abbey bears the followin 
simple inscription: ‘Charles Dickens, born 7th o 
February, 1812, died 9th June, 1870,”’ the letters, which 
are in brass, being sunk in the stone. 


Tuat great literary authority the London 
«« Atheneum” speaks very highly of Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie’s Life of Charles Dickens. It especially calls 
attention to the great number of original anecdotes 
for the first time published in the Doctor’s work. 


Tue Princess Louisa, who is about to de- 
part from the time-honored custom of the British 
realm by marrying one of her mother’s subjects, is 
twenty-two years of age, and her destined husband, 
the Marquis of Lorne, is twenty-five. The yo man 
is a member of Parliament, representing the County 
of Argyll, and is heir to one of the oldest peerages in 
the United Kingdom. 


Tue well-known and highly distinguished 
W. E. Robinson, formerly the “ Richelieu’ of the 
“Tribune,” in its younger and more iceony, Bae is 
renominated for election to Congress from e 
A brilliant writer and a most pungent and fo le 
speaker, a8 well as a conscientious and consistent 
politician, we conceive that no better man could 
represent one of the largest cities in the Union. 


Genrrat Hasprovuck Davis, of Chicago, who 
was lost in the Cambria, was a son of Governor and 
Senator “ Honest ” John Davis. He was born in Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1527, graduated at Williams 
in 1855, was a Unitarian clergyman for several years, 
and in 1854 went ae one eee law. He 
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PRUSSIA.—ARRIVAL AT THE OITY OF BERLIN OF PRISONERS OF WAR G@APTURED BY THE GERMAN ARMIES AT STRASBOURG AND SEDAN.—Sse Pace 185. 
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GERMANY,—ARRIVAL OF THE SEVENTEENTH REGIMENT OF PRUSSIAN INFANTRY AT A WATER-STATION IN DUSSELDORF. 


PRUSSIAN INFANTRY AT DUSSEL- | the Prussian army at the water-station in the } company, and when they resumed their journey | sleeping their last sleep beneath the soil of 

DORF pleasant city of Dusseldorf, Rhenish Prussia. | for France, it was with the best wishes of their| France. Even upon them, young and light of 

. The soldiers were received by the inhabitants | countrymen. Many of those who exchanged | heart, and full of love of country, Death frowned, 

Tae engraving shows the arrival of the mem- | with open arms, and wine and beer and tobacco | pipes and drank success to the ‘‘ cause” of Ger- |} and, while they were yet in the arms of Vic- 
bers of the Seventeenth regiment of the line of | given them in profusion. They were a merry | many with the citizens of Dusseldorf are now | tory, struck them from the roils of the living. 


FRANCE.~—-FIGHTING IN A HOP-GARDEN DURING THE BATTLE OF WEISSENBURG.—SEE PAGE 199, 
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THE SLEEP OF BARBAROSSA. 


Now that the “‘ French ravens” of Becker’s song 
have vanished from the Rhine frontier, and German 
unity is almost an accomplished fact, the Barbarossa 

d acquires peculiar interest. We give a version 
of it, as embodied in Ruckert’s ballad, the best of the 
numerous series of which it forms the theme: 


Arar ia lone Kyffhiuser, 
Within the donjon-keep, 

Old Redbeard Fritz the Kaiser 
Is sunk in charmed sleep. 


His years are yet to number ; 

He ne’er hath known the tomb; 
He holds in tranquil slumber 

The castle’s central room. 


And with him he hath taken 
The Empire’s ancient might ; 

The day that sees him waken 
Will see it rise to light. 


From ivory, right stable, 

Is carved the chair of Fritz ; 
And marble is the table 

Where, head in hand, he sits. 


His beard, like flame that gloweth— 
No flaxen fringe, I wot— 

Down through the table floweth, 
And binds him to the spot. 


He nods, like one a-weary, 
And aye, from half- hut eye, 

‘With every hundredth year, he 
Bestirs his foot-page nigh. 


Arouse ye, boy, and spying 
From forth the castle stair, 
Say, are the ravens flying 
In circles through the air? 


For if around Kyffhauser 
That raven-circle steers, 
To sleep must go the Kaiser 
For yet a hundred years. 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 


oR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER L.—(CONTINUED). 


“Str HENRY AUSTEN,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
gravely, ‘you have been good enough to come 
from London at my express desire, and perhaps 
you will be surprised when I tell you it is to 
identify these two portraits. Will you oblige 
me by examining them attentively, and when 
you recognize them, be kind enough to tell 
those present the name of each, and also under 
what circumstances you saw the originals ?” 

Too much a man of the world to betray the 
surprise he felt, Sir Henry Austen looked at the 
two portraits lying in the glare of the lamp, 
and put his hand on Hester Hartrow’s. 

“T recognize this lady,” he said, ‘‘as one 
whom I attended many years ago, when I was 
a rising manin London. She was at the —— 
Hotel ; she gave birth to a son there.” 

“And whom do you say the portrait repre- 
sents ?” asked Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

“Tt is the portrait of Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh,” answered Dr. Austen, laying the picture 
down again. 

Mr. Dalton turned very pale ; but Ralph, still 
untouched by suspicion, interposed eagerly. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir Henry,” said he, 
“ you took up the wrong picture.” 

‘* Ralph,” said Mrs, Hatherleigh, ‘you prom- 
ised to hear, observe, and be silent. Let me 
entreat you to keep your word.” 

“T have made no mistake,” observed Sir 
Henry, courteously. ‘‘I remember Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh quite well; this is a good likeness 
of her.” And he laid his hand again on the 
miniature of Hester Hartrow. 

“ Will you kindly tell us why you remember 
Mrs. Ralph so perfectly?” said Mrs. Hather- 
leigh. 

“Tt was because I had heard something of 
the story of her marriage,” answered Sir 
Henry, slightly hesitating, as though unwilling 
to wound his hearers ; ‘‘ and therefore I looked 
at her with some curiosity, and remarked her 
face and her appearance generally with more 
earnestness than I should otherwise have 
done.” 

‘May IT ask your opinion of her?” said Mrs, 
Hatherleigh, 

“ Frankly ?” demanded Sir Henry. 

“ Prankly,” returned the lady, “and without 
fear, Sir Henry, as I assure you my questions 
are put with the purpose of benefiting my 
daughter-in-law ; and, strange as you may 
deem it, your ill opinion will do her no harm. 
I entreat you to speak with fearless openness. 
You will help us all by doing so.” 

There was more in her voice than her words, 
and the physician responded with grave earn- 
estness to her appeal. 

““Phus adjured, madame,” said he, “I feel 
bound to say that my acquaintance with Mrs. 
Ralph Hatherleigh convinced me that her hus- 
band’s family did right to hold aloof from her. 
I remarked that her hatred of them amounted 
to vindictiveness, and her mamner of speaking 
at times was incautious and revengeful.” 

Ralph felt his heart beating hotly against bis 
side, but he kept silent, seeing Mrs. Hather- 
leigh again bending forwurd to speak. 

“Sir Henry,” she said, touching Hester’s pic- 
ture, I beg of you to give us, without reserve, 
your estimate of this lady’s character, as far as 
you could judge it.” 

+] imagined her fo be passionate, hasty, and 
vindictive,” he replied, “having, for some 
cause unknown to me, a bitter hatred of the 

fa and a firm resolve to be re- 
venged on them. She divulged this uncon- 
sciously, as she had not the reserve and calm 


of a lady. I was surprised to hear she 
was the di of a solicitor. I should have 
taken her for a farmer’s . from certain 





Still, I was sorry for her, as I could not but see 
she was in deep grief. It was in her parox- 
ysms of passion and sorrow that she betrayed 
the vindictiveness toward the Hatherleighs of 
which I have spoken.” 

“Did you remark any peculiarity in her ac- 
cent ?” asked Mrs. Hatherleigh. 

“Yes; she spoke much as a Welshwoman 
does who has learned English young. I once 
asked her if there was much intercourse be- 
tween Devon and Wales} as this, I thought, 
might account for the similarity of speech.” 

Mrs. Hatherleigh glanced at Philip Dalton, 
and saw he was ghastly pale. She gave him 
back the miniature of his sister suddenly, say- 
ing to Sir Henry: ‘‘ Thank you; I will ask you 
no more questions respecting the original of 
that picture ; but we will turn, if you please, to 
this ;’ and she laid her hand on Lina’s portrait. 

* Ah, this is poor Hester Hartrow,” said Sir 
Henry. ‘I attended her at Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh’s request, who partially gave me her his- 
tory; that is, she told me she had married far 
beneath her, and her husband was now lying 
in prison under sentence of transportation for 
life. I was prepared then to see a woman 
above her position in life ; but I own I was still 
surprised when I first met her.” 

“Tell me exactly why, Sir Henry.” 

It was Mr. Dalton who put this question, and 
his voice was eager and impassioned. 

“It was*because I had expected to see a re- 
spectable woman, but not a lady; not a pretty 
little fragile creature, with a certain playful 
manner, a childish liveliness. if I may say so, 
which was very charming. I own I felt much 
for her sad position, especially as she was very 
ill when I first visited ber. She was suffering 
much from an attack of scarlatina, and she was 
weak and depressed ; she had, too, a fixed idea 
that her infant was dead, and this retarded her 
recovery. greatly.” 

‘*But her\child was born alive ?”” said Mrs, 
Hatherleigh. 

“Certainly ; and I trust her little daughter 
comforted her on her long voyage to Australia,” 
returned Sir Henry. ‘‘I was happy to be of 
use to her in procuring her leave to see her 
husband just before he was placed on board the 
ship which took him out, and doubtless she had 
the satisfaction of showing him his child, and 
telling him the good news that she was to fol- 
low him.” 

“‘ Will you tell us who paid her passage, and 
all her expenses at her lodgings?” asked Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. 

‘‘Mrs, Ralph Hatherleigh, who also paid me 
for my attendance on her,” he replied. : 

“Que question more,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
** Did you telegraph to Captain Hatherleigh, at 
Lisbon, the birth of his boy ?” 

“Yes, I telegraphed instantly, at his wife’s 
request,” answered Sir Henry Austen. 

‘‘But you wrote no news of it to Mr. Spence 
or to me?” 

“T was not requested so to do,” he answered, 

* Allow me to ask a question,” said Mr. Dal- 
ton. ‘When you speak of Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh, to which lady are you alluding of these 
two?” and once more he placed both the pic- 
tures in the light of the lamp. 

“T allude, of course, to this lady,” said Sir 
Henry, taking Hester’s portrait in his hand. 

‘‘And she gave birth toa son?” said Philip 
Dalton. 

“Yes ; and this lady ”—touching Lina’s pic- 
ture—“to a daughter.” 

“ Are you satisfied, Mr. Dalion ?” asked Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, mournfully. 

*] should think he was,” observed Ephraim, 
with a titter. ‘The evidence is very conclu- 
sive.” 

No one noticed his remark, only Ralph’s white 
face grew whiter, and his lip shook tremulously. 
Sir Henry now looked at his watch, and Mrs, 
Hatherleigh rose instantly, saying she knew his 
time was too valuable to admit of her encroach- 
ing on it further. He would find refreshments 
laid for him in the adjoining room, where Mr. 
Ernest Hatherleigh and Lady Augusta awaited 
him. Upon this the physician rose to leave 
them; but Ralph stopped him by an abrupt 
question. 

“May I ask, sir, if you have ever seen the 
lady whom you call Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh 
since the period of your attendance on her in 
London ?” 

“Never,” said Sir Henry ; ‘‘and I lost sight 
of her abruptly. She quitted her hotel sud- 
denly, and although her father, Mr. Spence, 
once sent for me afterward, I did not again see 
her.” , 

“And have you seen Hester Hartrow since 
that time ?” asked Ralph. 

‘‘T saw her about twelve years ago, when, at 
Mrs. Hatherleigh’s request, I went to South- 
ampton to identify her.” 

“¢ And how did you see her there, sir?” said 
Ralph, firmly. ” 

“T stood aside in the crowd, and saw her 
land from one of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers. She was leaning on Captain Hather- 
leigh’s arm.” ‘ 

This was the last question put to Sir Henry 
Austen, and he quitted the room in another in- 
stant. There was a moment's dead silence, 
then Mrs. Hatherleigh’s voice, low and clear, 
broke it sadly. 

‘“‘ Ralph,” she said, ‘* you understand now the 
terrible fraud practiced by your mother—I call 
her your mother still—on our family and her 
own. Let me explain the past in a few words. 
You will remember you came to Hatherleigh a 
little child, and you were soon beloved by all. 
My mind, however, was haunted by a suspicion 
of treachery on Lina’s part. I could not com- 
prehend a mother’s leaving her home for years 
without her child. I saw in this an indiffer- 
ence or a purpose which I could not fathom. 
Sometimes I imagined it was mere careless- 
ness—the act of a nature too selfishly light to 
feel a mother's love ; again, I thought it was a 
scheme to make her boy necessary to our hap- 
piness. And this thought, I confess, steeled 
my heart somewhat against the child. All my 
vague fears were enhanced by the recetpt 
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anonymous letters, which hinted at some 
strange mystery. These emanated from Mr. 
Byles.” 

Here Ephraim bowed, and smirked with 
great complaisance and self-satisfaction. 
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“My son Ephrum drove you out of the 
country, Mr. Ralph,” he said, “and I’ve tould 


the truth now to bring you back. He knew the 
fack about the gun years ago, and T’ve had it on 
my mind to tell it many’s the time if he hadn't 


“T took no notice of them,” continued Mrs, | stopped me; but it didn't suit Ephrum’s book 


Hatherleigh, “and affairs remained in this 
state until my son’s return from Italy, when, as 
you have heard Sir Henry Austen relate, he 
saw my daughter-in-law on the landing, and 
wrote to me that the lady with my son was 
Hester Hartrow, not Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh. 
Startled by this intelligence, I deputed Lady 
Augusta to follow up the clue, which she did 
effectually, and we soon had it in our power to 
prove that it was Hester who gave birth to a 
son, and Mrs. Ralph a daughter, though the 
contrary had been made to appear the fact by 
Hester’s personating Lina at the hotel. But 
now the obstinate love of an old man stood in 
our way. Mr. Hatherleigh would not repudiate 
his supposed grandson. He loved the boy, he 
said, and we might bring him the girl, but she 
would be nothing to him. She should have 
neither his love nor his lands ; and, judging of 
his son’s heart by his own, he would not have 
Ralph tortured by this story of an exchange of 
children. He would not have the boy, who 
had been nurtured a gentleman, thrust back 
among the Hartrows to be a vagabond. 

“Tt would be a long history to tell youall the 
complication of feeling which arose from the 
fact that the child who had crept into our 
hearts was Lewis Hartrow’s son. Some of 
these complicated feelings helped to keep us 
silent. Where was our true grandchild? How 
could we recover her? Was she not in the 
hands of the Hartrows?—and might we not 
have more cause to grieve for her life than her 
death? Could we bring her home here, as the 
heiress of Hatherlelgh, a girl brought up 
coarsely, among asscciations too terrible to 
dwell on ?—a girl with the Hartrow stamp of 
sin upon her—a companion of convicts—a crea- 
ture whose true fellowship was with misery ? 
All this Mr. Hatherleigh laid before me, often, 
in his sorrow, urging on me the fact that his 
granddaughter was the true Hartrow, and the 
boy had the thoughts, the feelings, and the 
character of the Hatherleighs. ‘Iam taught in 
this to see what the pride of birth and the pride 
of name are worth,’ he said ; ‘ one of my own 
blood belongs now to the tribe cf the poor, the 
ignorant, and the outcast. Once I set their sins 
upon their own heads; now I lay it on those 
who, being rich, yet leave the children of the 
poor unsuccored and untaught.’ Thus, ac- 
cepting the fate of his granddaughter, and his 
great love for his supposed grandson, as a just 
retribution for his want of mercy to the Hart- 
rows, his obstinacy became the more fixed, and 
was harder than ever to deal with. 

“T pass over all the efforts I made to find 
Ethel, remarking only that these required 
length of time, and that I discovered at last that 
Hester Hartrow had no child with her in Aus- 
tralia. She was imagined then to be drowned, 
and Mr. Hatherleigh saw in this a new reason 
for silence. ‘Shall I separate my son and his 
wife, and set a curse upon little Ralph for the 
sake of a dead child?” he said. Again, the 
rancor and the treachery displayed by Mr. Byles 
toward my daughter-in-law increased our re- 
pugnance to deal with her pitilessly. I have 
requested his presence here on purpose to let 
him know that we were aware of all the truth 
years before he brought the nurse Grigson here, 
and tried to sell it to us, taking payment at the 
same time from the unhappy Lina for his 
silence. I wished him to hear this explanation 
of mine, that he might fully understand how 
completely Mr. Hatherleigh and myself under- 
stood and despised his treachery, malignity and 
greed ; how fully, too, I understand his motive 
for proposing to divulge to me now all these 
facts, which he has known for a long period, 
and which he now sees have been revealed to 
me by other means.” 

As the aged lady said this, Ephraim’s yellow 
countenance took a greenish tinge, and he half 
rose-from his chair, as if to escape from the con- 
tempt he felt pressing around him. But he sat 
down again in dismay, for the door of the 
library was open, and there stood on the thresh- 
old the old trapper and his quiet friend. 

Job’s hard, shriveled face wore a look of un- 
wonted gravity as he came forward and stood 
within the light of the lamp. 

“T hope I see Ephrum in good company,” he 
said, with a nod tohisson. ‘I don’t purtend 
to be a gentleman myself, but in catching var- 
mints of all sorts and sizes, from a poacher 
down to a stoat, I'll back myself agin arra man 
in the three kingdoms.” 7 

‘Never mind all that now, Job,” said Mrs. 
Tatherleigh. ‘Tell us only what happened on 
tue night you seized the poacher, Lewis Hart- 
row, nearly twenty-two years ago.” 

‘¢T reckon I’m a poor hand at telling a story,” 
returned Job; ‘“‘ but it happened this way: T 
had been looking out for be a long while, know- 
ing the squire was uncommon anxious to have 
‘un cotched, and me and the watchers come 
upon ’un that night, when his gun was loaded 
in hishand. Young Tarn rushes in upon him, 
and knocks ‘un down, and just that minute I 
strikes ’un too, and somehow I hits the trigger 
of his gun, and it goes off in his hand, and kills 
young Tarn slap.” J 

‘So Hartrow was in reality innocent of that 
death ?” cried Philip Dalton. 

“Such is. the fact,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
And at the same instant her hand clasped 
Ralph’s tightly, and for the first time during this 
bitter hour tears started to his eyes. 

‘* Sich is the fack,” repeated the trapper ; 
‘ but wot was the good of letting it out on the 
trial? I didn’t want sich:a darned poacher 
loose again in a year or two; so I said at the 
‘sizes I seed John Tarn shot down by the gun in 
his hand; and so [ did. I never told a lie 
about it.” 

“Job, Job, it was a cruel perjury!” cried 
Ralph, wildly. 

The old trapper gave the young man a wistful 
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to let Lewis Hartrow come back here.” 

“You had better say nothing about me,” in- 
terposed Ephraim, furiously, “lest you should 
repent of it, father.” 

‘All I wishes to say, Ephrum, is, that since 
you’ve been a gentleman you've cheated your 
ould father, and bullied your sisters. And be. 
ing waunce upon the track of truth, I let you 
know now, that being used to hunt arter var- 
mints, I’ve follered you many a time, and I’ve 
always let Lady Augusta know what you was 
about. And t’other night I watched ’ee bury 
a little box in the wood—'tain’t there now 
though.” ° 

‘* No, it is in my possession,” said Mrs, Hath- 
erleigh. 

Livid with rage and discomfiture on hearing 
this, Ephraim Byles would have dashed from 
the room, but Philip Dalton held him back with 
a strong hand. 

‘* Hear one thing more, and then leave us,” 
continued Mrs, Hatherleigh. ‘The marriage 
which you have so eagerly tried to prevent has 
already taken place. My granddaughter is 
Ralph’s wife ; he is my grandson by law and by 
love, and I take him by the hand in the earnest 
hope that not a single scar will rest upon his 
heart, either through a Hatherleigh or a Hart- 
row.” 

Ralph could not resist the kindliness with 
which Mrs, Hatherleigh drew him to her side ; 
neither could he resist the impulse which in- 
duced him to press his lips to her worn cheek. 
Byles looked on, and tried to bring a sneer upon 
his own livid face. 

“You are none the less a poor, low-born 
fellow, and no son of Captain Hatherleigh’s, as 
I told you,” he growled. 

‘He is the son of Ralph Hatherleigh’s heart 
and affection,” resumed the aged lady ; “‘ and his 
last act in life was to give him his newly-found 
daughter. It was you who helped to hurry 
this marriage, Mr. Byles, for the lie you told 
Ethel respecting Mr. Spence’s will induced her 
to consent to the instant fulfillment of a promise 
which would otherwise have been postponed to 
a more fitting time. Ralph, Mr. Spence’s first 
will gave all he possessed to his daughter and 
her children; this will would have made you 
penniless ; but a later one bequeathing his 
property to you was stolen by this man from a 
safe in his office, and is now in my possession, 
having been brought to me by Job in the box 
which his son buried in Hatherleigh Wood. 
Mr. Byles, for this theft you will be prosecuted 
and disgraced, and justly ruined. Leave us, if 
you please,” 

Crushed, abject, and miserable, but with one 
gleam of fury in his narrow eyes, shot hastily 
at Job, the wretched Ephraim crawled away 
for ever from the sight of human eyes. It 
seemed as if some poison had left the air when 
he vanished, and every heart beat freer when 
the door closed on his mean and cruel face. 
Then, too, Job stretched his hand across to 
Ralph. 

“Pve taught you many a wrinkle,” said the 
old trapper, wistfully ; ‘don’t be hard on me 
now. I never thoft no harm of swearing 
again a poacher. I couldn’t guess, you know, 
as Lewis Hartrow was anything toyou. I hope 
you forgive me—he has ”— with a jerk toward 
the door—“ poacher as he is. I never knew 
afore there was any good in a poacher.” 

“If my unhappy father,” said Ralph with an 
effort, ‘to whom you have caused so much 
suffering, can forgive you, I can do no less, 
Job.” 

‘* Well, well,” answered the trapper with a 
hard gulp in his brown throat. ‘‘I’ve done 
wrong, I s’pose, since the gentry says so, but I 
aunly know my lord and the squire too guv me a 
guinea each arter the trial, and they both on ’em 
said, I’d give my evidemps like a man. They 
was glad then, but times is changed now.” 

Still evidently confused in his mind as to 
right and wrong, the old man crept to the 
door, with a general ‘‘ good-night,” but here he 
paused a moment. 

“I’ve done my dooty by the Corytons,” he 
said, ‘‘ all my life; and I hope they won't take 
away my rights from me in my ould age. The 
varmints, you see, will overrun ——” 

* Nothing is changed, Job,” interposed Mrs. 
Hatherleigh. ‘You are as free to roam the 
woods as ever.” : 

“I’ve bought my freedom dear,” returned the 
trapper, mournfully. “‘ I’ve ruined Ephrum 
jist as he’d got to be a gentleman.” 

He went with these words, and then Mrs. 
Hatherleigh beckoned the quiet stranger to- 
ward her. 

‘You had better accompany him,” she said. 
‘¢ T think his son is quite capable of doing the 
old man a hurt. I have to thank you for hav- 
ing arranged this business so well. The evi- 
dence which, through you, we have placed 
before the Home Secretary, has procured the 
Quetn’s pardon for Lewis Hartrow, and he is 
now free. There, again, the evil which Ephraim 
Byles intended when he set the police on the 
track of this unfortunate man, has turned to 
good. Will you accept this from me?” 

She put a bank-note in his hand; and the 
calm, clever detective, with a profound bow, 
took his silent departure. 

“Mrs, Hatherleigh, I think it is my turn to 
make a short explanation,” observed Philip 
Dalton, anxiously, ‘I am sure you are well 
aware that I knew nothing of my sister’s fraud ; 
so I make no remark on that. I wish only to 
say that when I saw her at the hotel mentioned, 
she assured me she was there as Mrs. Ralph’s 
companion, and I had no idea she was person- 
ating her. By her wish I always asked for 
Mrs. Ralph, it being natural, I thought, that 
she should desire to keep her own name un- 


known. I think also I wrote to her, and ad- 
dressed my letter to Mrs. h Hatherleigh ; 
but that I dia all this in com fgnoranve of 
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the conspiracy between these two, needs no 
assurance of mine.” 

‘‘ None,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh, “and I and 
all my family owe you a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for the education you have given Ethel, 
and the constant love bestowed on her.” 

‘You owe me nothing,” said Philip, with 
emotion. “I had to deal with a most gentle 
and tender nature, and I was often harsh and 
bitter with it. Not knowing what I did, I fear 
I made Ethel’s childhood and youth less happy 
than I might have done. Women are begin- 
ning less and less to trust in man’s love for 
their lives and for their bread ; they seek a career 
for themselves ; let us men begin to ask our 
hearts if the fault is not ourown. If the bread 
of dependence is made bitter, we must not 
wonder that independence and honor are 
counted worth struggling for.” 

He was thinking of Augusta, and his face 
paled as he spoke. Mrs, Hatherleigh regarded 
him for a moment with a quiet look ; then she 
smiled a little sadly, and turned to Ralph, 

‘¢ Will you object to a rich wife, Ralph ?” she 
said, ‘You see Ethel has not been too happy 
yet. If she has the Hatherleigh money, you 
have the love—you have always had it. Your 
grandfather was obstinate to the last—loved 
you to the last—cared little for the girl brought 
to him in his old age, when life was sinking, 
and even in his will sought only to enrich you 
without quite sacrificing justice. As for me, 
I could love the boy who had played at my 
knees for eight years, but I found it hard to 
love a stranger whom I had never seen. And 
let me own all my faults. I was more preju- 
diced against Lina Spence’s daughter than 
against Lewis Hartrow’s son, But Ethel has 
cast all our prejudices to the ground. She has 
taken the sting from shame, and the hardness 
from pride. Ralph, remember it is she who 
has borne all the sorrow and disgrace of the 
Hartrow name ; it comes to you only whea freed 
from its worst stain. Do not grieve that you 
are not a Hatherleigh, for the Hatherleighs 
have loved you and neglected her. You belong 
to them more than she does. Myson died with 
his arm around you,,and to you were given his 
last word and his last kiss, Remember how 
Ethel stood aside and yielded her place to you 
then, as she has alwaysdone. Remember, too, 
how at that time she sacrificed her woman’s 
pride and her maidenly reserve, to calm the 
fears and gratify the love that she saw in her 
father’s sinking heart for you. Lewis Hartrow 
had sent for him, and told him who you were ; 
but his dying thoughts were not given to his 
lost daughter; they were yours—all yours, 
The Hatherleighs have loved you, Ralph ; and 
in that love and-.in their pride, they would, I 
fear, have let Ethel perish. Had she been poor, 
and wretched, and destitute, they could not 
have succored her. She would have remained 
a Hartrow, the scapegoat upon whose head 
was poured the vial of all our sins. That her 
fate is happier than this, she owes to Mr. Dal- 
ton, not to us. We have been cruel to her, 
Ralph.” 

“ And I, most of all!” cried Ralph ; ‘I most 
of all !” 

His face was hidden on his arms—it had been 
s0 hidden a long, long while—and, seeing his 
grief was bitter, no one had ventured to raise 
it to show their eyes his sorrow. 

“You blame yourself too much, madame,” 
said Philip, seeing Mrs. Hatherleigh’s tears. 
“For years this fraud was only hinted to you 
in the anonymous communications of a mere 
reptile ; and when Mrs. Ralph returned from 
Italy; and you took measures to identify her 
with the mother of the. boy in your charge, you 
were still ignorant of Ethel’s existence or posi- 
tion. I can imagine how long it took to ascer- 
twin that she was not with the Hartrows in 
Australia, how much longer it required to dis- 
cover that she was not drowned in the wreck, 
and longest of all to trace her into my charge, 
and identify her with my daughter, Ethel Dal- 
ton. Then again, when this was done you had 
the satisfaction of knowing she was weil cared 
for and beloved, and any change you might 
have made must have been to her detriment, 
since. it would have been wrenching of the 
heart—terrible to me, and injurious to her. If 
we take away from a child its Jove, what shall 
we leave it? You would have given Ethel a 
cold home and money in exchange for the affec- 
tion which, in spite of my faults, she knew I 
gave her.. Mrs. Hatherleigh, the exchange 
would have been a hard one fora child; Il am 
thankful you left me my daughter.” 

It was easy.to see he spoke from. his heart, 
and felt he had lost the light of his life in losing 
Ethel ; and still, without a word, Ralph listened, 
with his heart beating passionately, and a thou- 
sand remorseful thoughts coursing through his 
brain. ; 

“There is much truth in your consoling 
words, Mr. Dalton,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh. 
‘¢ But my greatest difficulty lay in the obstinate 
love of my poor husband for his boy.” 

She laid her trembling hand on Ralph’s 
shoulder, and kept it there. 

“Tt was hard to see that love, that cruel love, 
and all its sufferings, and yet forgive Lina 
Spence,” she continued, with her lip trembling. 
‘ But I think, since she has been widowed like 
myself, I have felt more pitifully toward her. 
We are both bereaved ; we have both lost hus- 
band and son.” 

“No, no, not her son,” said Ralph, looking 
up quickly, “My poor mother—oh, my poor 
mother !” ‘ 

They respected his grief by a pitying silence, 
only the pressure of Mrs. Hatherleigh’s hand 
was more tender, and her eyes filled with tears 
again. 

“Lady Augusta has been of great assistance 
to you through your long search,” said Mr. Dal- 
ton. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Hatherleigh; “only 
she exacted rather a hard bargain from me. 
She is ambitious for her own family—caring 
more for the aggrandizement of the Corytons 
than for aught else in the world.” Here the 
pressure of her hand grew more significant 





with every word, and Ralph felt it like an em- 
phasis as she spoke. “She made me promise 
that the Hatherleigh estates, with my heiress, 
who counted for little, should go to her eldest 
nephew ; but luckily, Arthur has thought dif- 
ferently. He was struck with Ethel as a boy, 
but asa man he has cared for some one else, 
Knowing, however, who Ethel was, his interest 
in her ‘has been very great, and he has always 
been her truest friend. He and his brother 
both helped her at that perilous time, when, 
unknown to me, Lewis Hartrow was hiding in 
old David’s cottage. Then, as if these words 
had been addressed to Ralph, she added sud- 
denly, with a firmer pressure of the hand, “ Is 
there anything else you wish to know, Ralph ?” 

“Only why all this was not explained to me 
long ago,” he answered, a little desolately. ‘I 
have been so cruel, so hard, so bitter !—think 
what remorse it would have spared me had I 
been told the truth.” 

‘¢ Ask your mother and Ethel this question,’ 
said Mrs. Hatherleigh. ‘It is they who sealed 
my lips, Ralph. I have kept you from them 
too long. Can you bear to see them now ?” 

As she spoke, Mr. Dalton lett the room si- 
lently, and Ralph, lifting his flushed face, looked 
anxiously at the closing door. Mrs. Hatherleigh 
interpreted his glance, and bending over him 
she whispered, ‘‘He is gone for them. Be of 
good courage ; love forgives all things.” 





CHAPTER LI. 


In the silence of the short delay after Mr. 
Dalton had left the room, each lingering min- 
ute seemed to Ralph an hour, and the weight 
upon his heart grew chill and heavy. He lived 
his whole life in this little span of time. He 
saw all the wrong, the cruelty, the suffering, 
wrought by Lina’s sin and Hester’s wild re- 
venge ; he beheld, as in a clear glass within his 
mind, the path of humility, gentleness, and pa- 
tient suffering which Ethel Hatherleigh had 
trod, and the blind course of pride and bitter- 
ness in which his own spirit had walked, seek- 
ing rest and finding none. Now he knew how 
he had sinned against his love, and how gen- 
erous, pitiful, and self-sacrificing she had been ; 
and his heart fainted within him for sorrow 
and for remorse, and for all the passionate ten- 
derness of love which filled it like a sea, 

“¢ Hark !—she is coming—she is here !"—and, 
starting to his feet, he found himself standing 
with Mrs, Hatherleigh’s hand upon his shoulder 
still, while Ethel came slowly forward, half sup- 
porting the wan figure of Lewis Hartrow. 
His trembling hand clutched her arm, and his 
wild, haggard face was worn and refined by 
sickness and suffering. And thus they met— 
she, the Hartrow still, helping pitifully the 
poor outcast, and he, the Hatherleigh, upheld 
by that small, firm Hatherleigh hand, which 
held him as if he were hers by right. By the 
light of the lamp, falling softly on her, Ralph 
saw Ethel was wan and pale, and that the gen- 
tle beauty of her face was dimmed with sorrow. 
At the sight, and at the flickering blush which 
came and went half sadly on her cheek, a 
great remorse rushed upon his heart, and, but 
for shame, he could have wept aloud. 

“Ethel!” he faltered, brokenly, ‘can you 
forgive me ?” 

‘“‘ What have I to forgive ?” she said, putting 
her small hand in his. ‘It is you who have to 
forgive us ; it is you who have suffered.” 

Her violet eyes were full of tears, and the 
clasp of her little hand was burning and trem- 
ulous. 

“She speaks truly,” said Mrs.- Hatherleigh. 
‘You have to forgive us the bitter blindness 
of your life—the mistake of that obstinate 
love which refused to let you suffer what it had 
borne itself. It was a terrible wrench, Ralph, 
to your grandfather when he learned you did 
not belong to him; it was harder for him to 
forgive than it is now for you.” 

** But there is nothing changed,” interposed 
Ethel, quickly. ‘‘He is your grandson, as he 
ever was, and I am still the Hartrow. This sad 
story cannot root out the old feeling that I be- 
long to them; it cannot pluck away my long 
heartfelt sorrow for them, my long pity and 
prayers for them. Ralph, this is my father, 
He has suffered more than any among us, 
What is our pain compared to his pain? And 
my mother is dead, who used to comfort him.” 

Her tears, her broken words, her faltering 
lips, and the flitting whiteness like a lily’s 
shadow on her face wrung the last drop of bit- 
terness from Ralph’s proud heart. Should he 
shrink with shame from the father she called 
her own ?—should he disown the name which 
she declared was dear to her? She had loved 
the Hartrows, pitied them, prayed for them all 
her life ; this ennobled them in his eyes ; this 
covered their brand with the white mantle of 
her innocence and goodness, and he began to 
see them with her compassion, her deep tender 
charity—charity which is so far wider and 
greater than pride that it takes even this within 
its loving arms and pities it. So, with a sud- 
den overthrow of all his prejudice, a sudden 
glow of shame and pity flashing through his 
veins, Ralph caught Lewis Hartrow’s hand 
within his own, and fell upon his neck, and 
kissed him. 

“Sit me down,” said the wanderer, faintly. 
‘I’m searce strong enough yet for this. I’ve 
been nigh to death’s dwelling, my boy, and I've 
looked down upon that darkness, and been 
lifted up from it, with more light in my 
thoughts. There is no need for us Hartrows 
and Hatherleighs to talk of pardon, and whose 
sin was the most and biggest. To my dim 
mind we are all one in the sight of Him who 
made us, and the sins and suflerings of rich 
and poor are bound together in one bundle. 
There isn’t a single misery haunting a cellar-or 
a garret, or hiding in the secrets of a prison, 
that doesn’t throw its shadow or bring its pain 
to the rich man’s home. Here are the marks 
upon my face of many a long day’s agony, and 
under cruelty and hardness I own I’ve had the 
thoughts of devils put into my man’s heart; 
but one touch of love has wiped them all away. 





If my sufferings were scarred upon my soul, 
and the Hatherleighs had burned them in my 
flesh, I should not feel them for this girl’s sake. 
In her pity and her tears the past is sunk as in 
a deep sea, and there is no tide in all time to 
bring it back again, or make it a wrong again 
tome. Ah! forgiveness comes with love—that 
-brings us to our knees, and wrings tears from 
our eyes, as though a little child’s heart were 
come to us again.” 

For a moment he paused, and with that 
hunted look upon his face softening and a 
shadow of tenderness falling over his wild 
eyes, he changed his gaze from Ralph to Ethel, 
and then from Ethel to Ralph, with a wistful 
smile breaking over his lips. 

“IT know I once seemed a terrible man to 
you,” he said; ** but I wasn’t too bad for.her to 
care for, for her to pity. When I was left alone 
in my poor grandfather's cottage she came to 
my help early and late, and her step always 
seemed like an angel’s. And she was a Hath- 
erleigh! I began to ponder over this in my 
loneliness, till | was ashamed to my very heart 
to remember my old hatred and vengeance— 
till I was ashamed to my very heart to think 
that I was cheating her, taking al! a daughter’s 
love and duty from her when she owed me 
none—when she owed me only hate for robbing 
her from her very birth. At last in my shame 
and sorrow I told her the truth, and thought to 
see her turn against me then. But she didn’t” 
—he held out bis trembling hand here, and 
touched her humbly, with a sort of wonder 
still in his haggard eyes shining amid their 
tears—“ and then I cried aloud like a little 
child. I bent down my head upon my arms, 
and I heard my own sobs passing away on the 
wind as it went up the black lonely Tors. And 
she was more my daughter then than she had 
ever been ; she was kinder, gentler, more lov- 
ing, thinking less and less of herself, and more 
and more of me and you. Kneeling down by 
my side with her tender hands clinging to me 
still, she told me she could never take another 
father, or feel herself any man’s child but mine, 
and she would love me all her life; and all she 
prayed in return was that I would spare you 
the truth. It would be bitter to you to know 
yourself a Hartrow, she said, while she had 
long grown accustomed to bear the sorrow of 
it—if it was a sorrow, and it had not seemed 
so to her since she had had the joy of giving me 
help and consolation. Moreover, she could not 
rob you of wealth and name, her heart would 
break if I put that burden on it, so I must 
promise to remain her father still. Here, take 
her,-boy ; she has been the best daughter that 
ever man had ; she is the best gift I can give 
my son !” 

He shaded his hollow eyes for a moment with 
his hand, and a few tears fe.l down his thin 
cheeks ; then he looked up and smiled, for Ralph 
had clasped Ethel in his arms, and her weeping 
face was hidden on his shoulder. Thus he had 
taken his wife from Lewis Hartrow’s hand, not 
Mrs. Hatherleigh’s ; and he had never felt her 
so much his as now, when he strained her to 
his heart with this poor outcast’s blessing. 





FIGHT IN A HOP-GARDEN. 


IN the fight in the hop-garden at Weissenburg, 
we have an illustration of one of the smaller 
episodes of the terrible struggle in France which 
has made the history of the past two months so 
full of painful interest; but these smaller 
events themselves sometimes do more to indi- 
cate the intensity of the conflict and the aspect 
which it assumes than accounts of the larger 
engagements by which it will be decided. 
Throughout the first record of victory and de- 
feat, barbarism and humanity, slaughter and 
succor, which have been so remarkably charac- 
teristic of the battles that mark the campaign, 
the complaint of the German troops that France 
should let loose upon them savage hordes of 
Africans and half-breeds noted for their cruelty, 
fierceness, and rapacity, was heard, remon- 
strating against this offense to modern civili- 
zation. It was evident that the stories of 
Turcos and Zouaves which had reached Berlin 
produced a kind of horror in the imaginations 
of ordinary people, and even affected the antici- 
pations of the citizen soldiers. It is surprising, 
however, how rapidly these notions were dis- 
pelled by the reality. Except that some of the 
barbarous black and brown Algerian contingent 
of the French army were convicted of dreadful 
atrocities against the wounded, they had ceased 
to be terrible before the latest engagements in 
which they bore a part. Their fierce cries and 
howls as they rushed with savage impetuosity 
to the attack, were not a part of their prowess 
which much affected the stolid German troops ; 
and when—their first onslaught met with un- 
flinching determination—they broke and fled 
before the steady fire and bayonet charge of the 
Bavarian infantry, their prestige was lost dur- 
ing the rest of the war, and numbers of them 
were taken prisoners and sent off to Berlin, 
where they were regarded at first with intense 
excitement, and stared at as curiosities of mil- 
itary savagery. At the engagement at Weissen- 
burg the Bavarians had a good opportunity of 
testing the reported prowess of their wild foes, 
in the hop-garden and vineyard at the foot of 
the Geisberg, where detachments of Turcos and 
Zouaves were placed, as the Germans said, ‘ to 
be caught like insects in an old stocking.” 





‘They were lively insects, however, and stung 


sharply with their strange knives and sword- 
bayonets ; but the needle-gun was too much for 
them, and they produced but little effect upon 
the foe, who soon learned to regard them with 
contempt. 








Proressor Cuurcn, an Englishman, says, as 
the result of experiment, that copper is an essential 
part of the red coloring matter of the plumage of the 
turaco, or plantain-eater, of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and forms about six per cent. of it, {It cannot be sep- 
arated therefrom without destroying the matter, and 
all means fail to detect its presence save burning the 
Pigment and examining the ash for the metal. 





NEWS BREVITIES. 


Tne German watering-places are again 
crowded. 

Montana is beginning to harvest the new 
crop of ice. 

Lonpon averages 2,000 births and 1,200 
deaths a week, 

Tuere are 1,650 dwellings in the town of 
Saratoga Springs. 

Twetve French authors have already issued 
books about the war. 

Onr-ua.r the slate pencils used in the world 
are made in Vermont. 

A nationat library is being built at Salva- 
dor, in Central America. 

Tue brewing business of Philadelphia rep- 
resents over $15,000,000, 

“Ipnicenta” is the name of a new plant 
discovered by Dr. Peters. 


Tue colored people of Nashville project a 
fair-ground of their own. 

New Orveans has started a project for a 
Lee monumental association. 

A Caruo.ic priest of Bransberg, Prussia, 
pronounces the Pope a heretic. 

Te wealth of Waterville, Me., is valued at 
about two millions of dollars, 


Ir is estimated that only about three hun- 
dred Amerivans remain in Paris. 


Tne German armies now in France are said 
to be attended by 2,700 surgeons. 


TuereE is a firm in Louisiana which does 
nothing but ship young alligators North. 


GRAPES are now so abundant in some parts 
of the West, that they are sold by the ton. 


A Jouty family in Illinois aggregate 3,200 
pounds wefght. There are fifteen of them. 


Tne fleet of the English Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution now numbers 223 boats. 


Tne famous cashmere goat has been intro- 
duced into Nebraska, and promises to thrive, 


A Wisconsin crab-apple tree has borne 
two crops this year, and is “‘set’’ for the third, 


Tue Mormons predict a civil war between 
themselves and the United States within a year. 


A vein of yellow ochre has been discov- 
ered near Osage City, Kan., of a very pure quality. 


A apy died recently in Boston, aged eighty, 
who bad not been outside the house for forty years. 


LarcE quantities of Kansas fruit are being 
shipped to Denver over the Kansas Pacific Railroad. 


Tne number of newspapers and periodicals 
printed annually in Massachusetts is over 126,000,000. 


Five THOUSAND citizens of Columbus, O., 
pare petitioned for the closing of saloons on the Sab- 

ath. 

Nor a single dwelling-house. has been 
erected in Halifax, Mass., within the last eighteen 
years. 

Ir is estimated that fifty thousand pieces of 
baggage were handled at the depot in Saratoga during 
the summer. 

; A coLtoreD man in Mobile, at the age of 
phty-seven, is husband to a seventh wife and father 
forty-one children, ' 
Ir is said that the British authorities have 


decided to introduce the Gatling small-bore mitrail- 
leuse into the service. 


In England and Wales there are 57,713 


pee ae of unsound mind under the cognizance of the 
unacy Commissioners. 


e 
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Tue Lewiston (Me.) city government has 
authorized the procuring of plans for city build- 
ings to cost over $185,000. 


Hevtena, Montaria, has had two inches of 
ice on its streets. The thermometer marked 29 de- 
grees last Sunday evening. 


Tue Mexican residents of San Francisco 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Mexico a few days ago. 


Tne herrings on the Scotch coast are so 
plentiful this year, that the salt and barrels for curing 
them in are, for the present, exhausted. 


A FARMER in Stockbridge, Wis., is about to 
thresh his second crop of barley this year. His first 
crop yielded him eighty bushels to the acre. 


Tue recent earthquake seems to have re- 
sulted in but one death—that of a man in Quebec, 
who was killed by the falling of a chimney. 


‘Tur interior of St. Paul’s Church, London, 
which was left unfinished at the death of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, is to be completed without delay. 


Tne Crispins of Massachusetts intend to 
apply for State aid to enable them, and also other 
trades’ bodies, to establish co-operative associations. 


Tuere are upward of fourteen thousand 
depositors in the Salem (Mass.) Savings Bank, for 
whom that institution holds four millions and a half. 


A matcn squirrel hunt took place at Wil- 
ton, N. Y., afew days ago. The total number killed 
was 4,126, one side skooting 2,407 and the other 1,629, 


Wurrtr County, Ind.. boasts of a young wo- 
man who shouldered a barrel of flour, a few days 

, and carried it two hundred yards without stop- 
Ding to rest. 


Turee young ladies of Lebanon, Ind., be- 
came enamored of three ‘‘circus men” last week, 
and were only prevented from eloping by the efforts 
of vigilant parents. 


A LoutsviLLe shoemaker, who was’ married 
about four months ago, committed suicide recently 
because he could not earn money enough to support 
his wife in the style he wished to do, 


Awonea the inmates of the Washingtonian 
Home, at Boston, last year, were two actors, pro- 
fessors, three judges, five physicians, five apotheca- 

an 


ries, nine printers, and thirteen lawyers. 


Tur South Church Sabbath-school in Con- 
cord, N. H., have voted to sustain a yearly scholar- 
ship in Dartmouth my the cost of, which a 

the first - 


Professor H. E. Parker is to select 
In Chicago the percentage of races is stated 
as follows: A Saxon, 45; German, 30; Scandi- 
navian, 10; Irish, 10; al! others, 5. The te 
connection is: 66 none, 18 Protestant, 


of religious 
Catho! 

One of the vacant places in the Spanish 
Order of the Golden Fleece is to be to the Sul- 
tan. This order, which is on to and A 
a wee Srenere by Philip If, Dake of * 
in year 1429, 
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THE SCREW STEAMSHIP CAMBRIA, OF THE ANCHOR LINE, LOST OFF THE IRISH COAST IN THE NIGHT OF WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1870, 


LOSS OF THE OCEAN STEAMSHIP | 
CAMBRIA. 


Ow the 8th of October last, the steamship 
Cambria, Captain George Carnaghan, of the 
Anchor Line, left the harbor of New York for | 
Glasgow, carrying one hundred and ninety-four | 
persons, and a valuable cargo. 

The voyage was generally pleasant, notwith- 
standing the unpleasant weather which had 
prevailed, until, on the night of Wednesday, 
October 19, between ten and eleven o’clock, 
the Cambria struck very suddenly on a small 
rocky island, ten miles west of Donegal, and 
thirty west of Londonderry. The Cambria was 
at the time under full sail and full steam. The 
injuries by the crash were so severe that she at 
once began to fill, and the fires were soon ex- 

hed. As it became evident that in a 
short time the vessel must prove a total loss, 
four boats were low- 
= and in these — -———- 

e@ passengers were 
placed. 








were furnished by Mr. 
McGartland, the only 
known survivor of 
the appalling disaster, 


gow, each of 760 horse-power. She was sur- 
veyed by Mr. Charles H. Haswell, marine en- 
gineer of the Board of Underwriters of this 
port, on May 28, 1869, and was pronounced of 
the first-class, rate Ald, and to have the best of 
provisions against fire. 

Innistrahue is a small island about five miles 
from Currikareol Point, one of the most north- 
erly points of the Irish coast. There is a good 
channel between it and the main-land, with 
forty-five fathoms of water in the centre of the 
passage. About one and a half miles north- 
west of Innistrahue .is the Tor Rock, and be- 
tween this and the island runs the Tor Sound. 
Midway in this passage is a small ledge of rocks 
called the Skerries, and it is probable that the 
steamer struck upon these, or upon the Tor 
Rock itself. 

Captain Carnaghan was known to be an ex- 
tremely cautious sailor, and from his long expe- 


who jumped into a : ROR 5777), 
boat containing four- WR yy cay 
teen men and one = 





lady. Almost imme- 
diately upon getting 
into the boat it cap- 
sized, and he lost all 
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consciousness. Upon MSaRee 

reviving he found Lim- By 

self in the sea, and 77/ yp 

grasping the gunwale : yp Tf 

ofthe boat. Climbing SMA l 


into it, he found the 
dead body of a young 
woman dressed in 
black silk. He was 
tossed at the mercy 
of the waves for many 
hours, but was finally 
picked up by a 
boat belonging to the 
steamer Enterprise. 
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The Enterprise cruised Waal 


t 


S 


fated passengers and 
crew who might pos- 
sibly be drifting about 
on pieces ofthe wreck, 
but failed to find any 


: 
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rience we are confident that all possible meas- 
ures were taken to preserve the lives of the 
passengers and crew. 

This disaster, following so close upon the loss 
of the steamship Boston of the Inman Line, 
with all on board, has occasioned feelings of 
intense anxiety and grief on both sides of the 
| Atlantic. 








THE SAXON REGIMENTS AT ST. 
PRIVAT. 


THE illustration represents the position of the 
Saxon troops on the 18th of August, when what 
may be called the final operations that resulted 
in the victory at Gravelotte were so anxiously 
watched from the eminence where the King and 
his staff remained to mark the events of the day. 
The First Army, with the Seventh Corps, had 
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FRANCE. —-AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF WEISSENBURG--THH DEAD NEAR THE GATEWAY OF THE FARMHOUSE OF JUSB 


been directed to take up a position south of 
Gravelotte, while the Eighth Corps and the 
First Cavalry Division remained south of Regon- 
ville, and another cavalry corps occupied the 
right bank of the Moselle before Metz. While 
this force was prepared to cover the advance,of 
the Second. Army in case the enemy should 
make a sortie from Metz, the troops of that 
second force advanced its left wing on the north 
road, at the same time keeping its right in com- 
munication with the protecting force, Saxon and 
Prussian cavalry skirmishers going in front of 
the investing troops as they advanced to take 
possession of the north main road. As the 
enemy did not retreat, it was determined to 
bring both armies to the attack, the French 
having occupied the last high ground before 
Metz. At about midday the sound of cannon- 
ading showed that the conflict had begun at 
Verneville, and the First Army was at once 
ordered to take off the 
attention of the enemy 
by artillery firing on 
the ridges where he 
was stationed. The 
position was so strong, 
however, and the fire 
from the guns and 
mitrailleuses so sus- 
tained, that it became 
necessary to carry the 
entire front of the 
eminence where the 
French had consoli- 
dated their force. It 
was in the terrible 
struggle that ensued 
that the Saxon troops 
again proved their 
courage by hard fight- 
ing on the left wing, 
while the guards who 
had early advanced as 
far as Roncourt at- 
tacked near Ste. Marie 
aux Chénes, and sub- 
sequently on the diffi- 
cult slopes of St. Pri- 
vat-la-Montagne, the 
points represented in 
the engraving. This 
battle, which ended 
the series of move- 
ments that cut the 
French communica 
tions from Metz te 
Paris, terminated in 
the withdrawal of their 
troops into the en- 
trenched camp of the 
fortress. It was dark 
before the engage- 
ment had ceased, and 
the King,who du- 
ring the latter part of 
it, directed operations 
from the hill of Grave- 
lotte, then removed 
his headquarters to 
Rezonville. 

A correspondent, 
writing, on the 16th, 
from the locality 
where this great stra- 
tegic movement took 

— place, says: “The 
shattered villages of 
St. Privat, Ste. Marie 
etc., have not changed 
much in appearance 
externally. The same 
gaping rents remain 
| _ in wall and roofs the 
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same vacant spaces 
salute the view, in 
lieu of tue battered 
doors and shivered 
oe Windows; the same 
~ ’ blackened ruins, are 
ERG.—SEE PAGE 142, yet there. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CHATEAU taken in quantity by delicate persons. We are pleased NEW Boo KS, ETC. DRYGOODS. 
Ju SBERG to learn that an article, of high reputation in Europe, Lig 
. w Ta : r . : 
. Seite dations com tent: ech pees eee alee NV R. LESLIE announces that he will shortly ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
THis week we give an i'lustration presenting row eree we ? b! t book Real Silk Cloak Velvets, just received 
the oil obtained by a steam process, which conse publish for the holidays the handsomest boo from bond, $5 Tala 
a view of the entrance to the Chateau Jusberg, | casntiy renders the oll sweet and pleasant, has been | the season, entitled Real Lyons Ologk Velveté, 38 foekes 
and showing also the effect of the bayonet | T°BUY Te P ’ =f, ae, eal Lyons Cloak Velvets, 28 inches 
charge of a company of Prussian infantry upon recently introduced here. Moller’s Norwegian Cod | \[O U-N TAINS AND LAKES wide, Warranted pure silk, $10, 
. ban oP Branch as Baek reer Serene who Liver Oil, the article referred to above, is recom- A LITMAN BROS. & CO.. Sixth Avenue. 
~l y adi ‘odinemiees ‘ ithi, 4 mended for its purity, sweetness, and freedom from oF + 100 pieces Velvet, best in the market, 
ere pome vantageousty, some within and | cme, by many eminent medical men in Europe, and SWITZERLAND AND ITALY full cloak width, $13; real Lyons, 1000 
some without the yard of the chateau, which by such distinguished physicians as Dr. L. A. Sayre hla ; pieces Colored Bonnet Velvets, all 
Was surrounded with a stqne wall. and Dr. J. Marion Sims here, F illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, after . shades, $1.25 ; cost to import, $1.60, 
The fight was very obstinate and bitter on is original drawings by C. Pine, executed in the highest A LTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
both sides, as each knew its importance, and style of < 109 boxes Al Velveteens, $1 per yd. 


victory seemed to perch alternately on each 
banner. The timely arrival of a body of Prus- 
sian cavalry turned the scale in favor of the 
Prussians. . ' 








FUN FOR THE 

A sare investment—Food. 

MossutmMen—Fishmongers. 

A soxina holiday—W(h)it Monday. 

A wEtcomE hob-goblin—The tea-ketile. 

Novzt-READERS—Those who decipher Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, 

TypocraPraic and Topographic—The Real 
“ Italic Cap "—Rome. 

Paytnea a person back with his own coin— 
Rating a tax-collector, 

Wary is a mortgaged field like a song of love 
and wine? Because it is an-acre-on-tic, 


Sommsopy has discovered that in forty years 
Hy = devotes twenty-four months to blowing 
nose. 


Way is a downpour from clouds near the 
earth like a French province? Because it’s Lorraine 
(low rain). 

Tse man who meets one’s remarks with 
& “‘ Fiddlesticks |!’ clearly wishes to do violins to one’s 
feelings. 


FAMILY. 


Cutncutrixa will be the fashionable fur next 
winter. A young lady, who can’t afford furs, says 
y pbk style anyhow—she’ll have her chin chilly 

r. 


GakDENERS mind their actors mind their 
¢ues, but church-wardens, instead of minding their 
p’s and q's, very often give their attention to their 
pews and keys. 


Tae ‘‘Sreren Parrenr”—Daughter: ‘ Well, 
to tell the truth, I did not think much of the close of 
the sermon.” Father: “Probably you were thinking 
more of the clothes of the congregation.” 


A morHeER out West recently addressed her 
daughter thus: “‘My daughter, you are now fifteen 
= age, engaged to married, and without a 

on your face, I have done my duty.” 

Conras between. inquiring stanger and a 
steamboat pilot. ‘That is Black Moun ” “Yes 
sir; highest mountain about Lake George.” “ Any 
story or legend connected with that mountain?’ 
“Lots of ‘em. Two lovers went up that mountain 
once and never came back again.” “Indeed ! why, 


what became of them?’ ‘‘Went down on the other 
side. ” . 


into King’ Fen gage b . - om 
's 13, but so great was the pre- 
. Judice it, that for q months it steed aay 

packed in the vestibule of the church. When it was 
ae up, and its sounds were heard, it met with favor. 

was related that one old lady expressed her opinion 
of it by saying : “It’s a pretty box of whisties, but an 
awtul play. for the Sabbath " 


Ar a station on the overland route the keeper 
got rather short of provisions—in fact, had nothing 
but a bottle of mustard and some bacon, As the 
Stage stopped there one day to c horses, the 
seated themselves at the table, and the 
» Shall I help you to a piece of the bacon?” 
“No, thank you ; I never eat bacon,” said the trav- 
eler, “W then,” said the station-keeper, ‘‘ help 
to mustard |”? 


i 








WESTERN LANDS OPENED UP FOR 


SETTLEMENT. 


Onz of the vast resources which the United 
States have beyond other nations, is its landed pos- 


thus become immediately interested in 
of the roads, the sale of the adjoining 
their settJément by a peaceful, industrious 
m. Acting undér the wise policy 
that the railroad would confer a new value on the 
lands (which without the roads would remain 
long unsold), Congress has granted alternate sections 
‘of land along several lines of road, and has doubled 
minimum price of the remaining sections, so that 
the Treasury will ulti receive just as much for 
its lands, and will have stimulated the construction 
of new lines of communication and industry besides. 
The most notable example of the beneficence of this 
is afforded by the Central Pacific Railroad 
which was enab 
a 


E 


f this moneyed assist- 
t Government, topulldite m: Sent Trunk 


id miles, with but a very light 
; and now that its read is thoroughly 
nearly a million a month, is 







































ADVERTISING AGENCIES.—‘‘It is a fact that 
all those persons doing a business which requires ex- 
tensive advertising, and who, from the mode of con- 
ducting it, are able to arrive at a close approximation 
of the results produced by each separate investment 
in this way, are universal in the opinion that better 
contracts can be secured through a well-established 
advertising agency like that of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
New York, than can be obtained from publishers ‘di- 
rect, no matter how familiar with rates and papers 
the advertiser may be. It stands to reason that an 
agency, controlling patronage to the extent of from 
fifty to one hundred thousand dollars per month, 
should be able to secure favors which would not be 
accorded to any mere individual, even if we omit en- 
tirely the benefits which they must derive frora their 
extensive experience.”—Zxchange, 








In the last issue of this paper, Dr. A. K. 
Gardner, in an article on “‘ Sleep,” referred to SPONGE 
as the most delightfal and salubrious material for 
beds. This excellent endorsement of a substitute for 
curled hair and feathers, which retain a decidedly 
dangerous amount of heat, is fully substantiated by 
those who have used it. The American Patent Sponge 
Company, of No, 524 Broadway, have rendered an im- 
mense service to humanity by the introduction of their 
luxurious beds. Besides its adaptation to bedding 
purposes, their Elastic Sponge is prepared for cushions 
suitable to railroads, stages, horse-cars and churches. 
This sponge comes much cheaper than hair, is always 
cool and fresh, yields readily to the form, and has an 
elasticity more permanent than any other material. 








Ovrn ItuvusrraTep CaTaLoGUE AND Price 
List OF GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES tells how and 
where they are made, describes the different grades, 
and gives weight and quality of the cases, with prices 
ofeach. We send them by express to any part of the 
country, with bill to Collect on Delivery, with privi- 
lege to the purchaser to examine the Watch before 
paying. No risk is taken by those who buy of us, as 
every Watch is warranted to give satisfaction, or the 
money will be refunded. The prices of the Silver 
Watches range from $16 upward, and the Gold 
Watches from $70. When you write for a Price List, 
state that you saw this notice in Frank Leslie’s Tllus- 
trated Newspaper. Address HowaRp & Co., 785 
Broadway, New York. 789-92 








For many years Jackson’s Mourning Goods 
Emporium has been the leading establishment for all 
mourning materials. The commodious store at No. 
729 Broadway, corner of Waverley Place, is now fur- 
nished with full and lines of the very best cloths. 
The assortment of fine k silks, pure mohairs, and 
empress cloth, is the most valuable in the city, while 
the crapes, velveteens, and other materials, are of the 
most fashionable and durable stamp. This establish- 
ment enjoys unusual facilit:»s for placing the choicest 
goods before the public at tlie lowest prices, and their 
reputation is a sufficient guarantee that all orders 
will be promptly executed. 








We call the attention of our lady readers to 
the advertisement of Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion, 
287 Eighth avenue, New York (in another column). 
Tne finest and largest assortment of millinery goods 
in the city can be found at this establishment, at 
prices that are so Low as to be truly surprising. Both 
of the Brothers Ehrich have just returned from Eu- 
rope, where they have made arrangements with the 
leading houses to be supplied direct. Give them a 
call. 








Mes. Bensamrn Hitcucocs, the originator of 
the Dime and Half-Dime series of Popular Music, has 
just commenced the publication of the second volume 
of his Musie&l Monthly. Inits beautiful typographical 
dress, variety of literary seleciicns, and finely-cut 
musie, this magazine stands at the head of its class 
in this conimunity. The first volume sparkled with 
freshness, #ad Mr. Hitchcock is not the man to let the 
ensuing one deteriorate. 








For Freckles, Tan, Moth-=F'atches, and 
Sallowne:s. 


Use Dr. FELIX GOURAUD’Ss Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier, Prepared by him the past thirty-one 
— and pores reliable, and warranted free from 
ead and mineral em ap To be had at Dr. 
Gouraud’s old depot, 48 Bond St., N. Y., and — 
t 





Lamb Family Enitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, 


NEw YORK. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and aiter cure, with other informa 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


Beaus MONEY. Brass Watches, Dollar 
Music Boxes, “ x,” ‘Pet, Duplex,” and 
other humb sete hines. Don’t be foolish ! 
ne posted by read € the “‘Rogues’ Corner,” in 
“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” It “shows 

% every swindle. A live paper, 8 years established, 
0 columns in every number. Ledger size. $3 En- 

wing FREE, and Paper till 1872 for only 75 cents. 
Specimen forastamp, Address “STAR SPANGLED 
BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


CLEAN YOUR TEETH! | 
ee Se eee pecs arcee this wil mot 
the enamel, article contains no acids. It 


ee OTL G. Lock Box 106" alliance, Ohio. 














CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
This work has been two years in preparation. Its 
size will be small quarto, and the paper, thick as 
cardboard, of the finest quality. 
TEXT BY THE REV. JEROME J, MERCIER. 





NEARLY READY, AND SHORTLY WILL BE 
ISSUED, 
PHE 


BEST COOKERY BOOK EVER 
PUBLI§HED, containing 

SIX HUNDRED WOOD ENGRAVINGS 

AND 


SrvENTY-Two CoLorEeD ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Showing how to Cook, Dish Up, and Carve every 
known dish. 


1140 PAGES ELEGANTLY BOUND. 
MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 


OF 
HovusEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


Containing information indispensable to the Mistress, 
the Housekeeper, Cook, Putler, Coachman, Valet, 
Kitchen, House, and Lady’s Maid, as well as the 
Nurse, Nursemaid, and every other Domestic ; also 
Sanitary, Medical, and Legal Memoranda for the guid- 
ance of our daily business, with a history of the origin, 
properties, and uses of all things connected with 
Home Life, Welfare, and Comfort, 


3y Mrs. ISABELLA BEETON. 
This is not only the most perfect and comprehensive 


Cookery Book ever prepared, but contains a mass of 
valuable information useful to every household. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


BAKER'S HARMONY 


AND 


Thorough Bass. 


The Full and Complete Treatment of the Prelimi- 
nary Steps, and the Thorough Analysis of the Princi- 
ples, render a knowledge of Harmony available to all. 
It is THE BOOK for the Student, whether in Instru- 
meatal, Vocal, Orchestral or Band Music, 


By B. F. BAKER. 
Price in cloth, $2. ‘ Sent postpaid to any address on 
receipt of retail price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


LIVE SONGS. 


EACH SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOMPA- 
NIMENT, PRICE FIVE CENTS EACH. 
The whole twenty will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the numbers. 

No. 159. Goop-By, JOHN. 

177. JoG ALONG, Boys. 
196, LAUGH WHILE You CAN. 
100. Go Ir WHILE YOU'RE YOUNG, 
150, 'LL ASK My MorTuer. 
209. I Saw Esau Kissing Karts. 

89. NOTHING ELSE To Do. 

84, BELL GOES RINGING FOR SARAH. 
194, THE CRUISKEEN LAWN. 
132. HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARE. 
106. NEVER MIND THE Rest. 

£7. PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE. 

29. UP IN A BALLOON, 

39. THE FLYING TRAPEZE, 

61. THE LANCASHIRE Lass. 

14. LITTLE MAGGIE May. 

9, CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE. 

5, NoT FOR JOSEPH. 

1. CAPTAIN JINKS. 
108, Tommy Dopp. 

Address 
BENJAMIN W. HiTCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Haif-Dime Music, 


No. 24 Beekman Street, New York. 
HEAPEST AND BEST.—For Firty Cents 
you can get the UNION BAN ee one year, and 

a splendid engraving FREE. Fact, Fun and FANcy ; 
Stories, Poetry, Rich and Racy Sketches, etc. Gold 
and Silver Watches, etc., for largest lists. Subscribe 
NOW. Specimens six cents; none free. Say where 
you saw this. Address UNION BANNER, Bellast, Me. 
89-90 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
COMIC ALMANAC 


Eor 1871, 
Containing 32 pages of Astronomical Matter, Full of 
Fun, with over 60 Illustrations, 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN, 
PRICE FIFTEEN CENTS. 


NOW READY, THE NEW NUMBER OF 
PRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 


Containing Fifty Comic and Satirical Engravings, 
being hits at the prevailing follies and fashions of 
the day, as well as a pictorial history of the current 
month. Among the subjects treated are: The 
Dutch Schoolmaster, the Illustrated Songster, the 
Latest Paris Fashions, Putting a Head On, Badly 
Whipped, and numerous other splendid illustra- 
tions, by Howard, Bellew, Newman, Day, Hyde, 
Tenniel, Bigsbee, and other famous artists. These 
admirable sketches are accompanied with sixteen 
pages of the best humorous literature, consisting 
of Romance, Burlesque, Spicy Anecdote, Western 
Storiés, Bon Mots, etc., etc. 


FOR SALE EVERYWL ERE. 




















Bargains bought at late auction sales, 
10 cases Velyeteens, 20 boxes each, 
90c. per yd. 10 cases Velveteens, 20 
boxes each, $1.25 per yd. 

BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
20 cases Velveteens, 25 boxes each, 
$1.25 per yd. 20 cases Velveteens, 25 
boxes each, $1.50 per yd. These 
Velveteens are the best and cheapest 
in the market; worth considerably 
more. s 

BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Poplin Plaids, reduced this week to 
8lc. 10 cases new Black Alpacas, 
just in, 37c. Black and Gray Mohair 
Skirtings, 25c. per yd.—excellent ar- 
ticle for ladies’ underwear. 

BROS. & CO.. Sixth Avenue. 
1,000 doz. Real Point Applique Lace 
Tidies at 75c., $1, and $1.25; worth 
$1, $1.50, and $3 ; are selling fast. 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Sheet’gs, Shirt’gs, Flannels, Linings, 
Crinolines, Wiggans, and Muslin, cut 
at reg’r wholesale prices ; fine goods, 
Fulllineregular $1 Kid Gloves just in, 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Gents’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
45c., extra good. 600 doz. Pure Linen 
do., 16c. and upwards. Black Al- 
paca Braids, finest and widest, 60c, 
for ps. of 3 doz. yds.—red. from 75c. 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Misses’ Poplin and Plaid Suits, Organ- 
dies and Swiss Evening Dresses, La- 
dies’ Evening Dresses, and Morning 
Wrappers, Skirts, Corsets, Paniers, 
Vests, Hosiery, etc., in variety. 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Gents’ perfect fitting Shirts made to 
order. Ties, Bows, Scarfs, Susp’drs, 
Hadkfs., Gloves, Socks, Collars, Vests, 
ete., at our usual popular prices. 
ALTMAN BROS., 331 & 333 Sixth Ave. 


AlL™ AN 


ALTMAN 


ALTMAN 


ALTMAN 
ALTMA N 


AUTMA N 
ALTMAN 


AT EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION. 
OUR ALTERATIONS NOW COMPLETE, 
OUR STORE DOUBLE ITS FORMER SIZE, 
NEW DEPARTMENTS OPENING DAILY. 

New Department for Ladies’ and Children’s Merino 
Underwear now ready. 

Ladies’ Fine Merino Vests at 73c., all sizes. 

Children’s Merino Vests from 58c. upwards, 

New Bargains in Black Silk Cloak Velvets, Velvet’ns, 
Satins, Sash Ribbons, Hats, Feathers, etc. 

Black Silk Velvet at $1.70; worth $2.50, 

Heavy G’n & Purple 8’k Velvet at $1.68; w’th $2.50, 

Black Velveteen at 50c., 75c., and $1.; worth double, 

Brown Velveteen at 75c.; worth $1.25. 

Only a few pieces left of our Drab Velveteen at 37c. 

Ladies’ Real Felt Hats, any Color or Shape, Best 
Quality, Warranted, at $1.58; sold all over at 
$2.25. 

Black 6-inch Sash Ribbons at 68c.; worth $1. 
“ an “ “ “ o 94c. . “ 1.2 


Great Bargains in Real Laces, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Kid Gloves, Corsets, Hosiery, etc., etc., 

At Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion, 
287 EIGHTH AVENUE (between 24th and 25th streets). 


NOVELTIES IN 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Will make large additions to their stock of 


Fine Plain and Fancy Dress Goods, 


Selected expressly for 


FIRST-CLASS RETAIL SALES. 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING 


DEPARTMENT. 


MISSES’ POPLIN AND PLAID SUITS. 

MISSES’ ORGANDIE & SWISS EVENING DRESSES. 
INFANTS’ EMBROIDERED ROBES, 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES, COMPLET. 

LADIES’ EVENING DRESSES. 

LADIES’ MORNING WRAPPERS, 

UNDER CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CORSETS, PANIERS, SKIRTS, ETC., ETC, 


N. B. WEDDING Wr son? NOLES 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


At Richard Meares,’ 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


AVING MADE AN EXTENSIVE 
addition to my Store during the past Season, I 
am NOW OPENING an entire 


NEW STOCK OF FALL GOODS, 
which I am offering at 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES, 
CONSISTING OF 
Black Dress Silks, Satins, Bonnet Velvets, 
Velveteens, Oloaking Velvets, Hosiery, 
Embroideries, Laces and House- 
keeping Goods. 

Also, an @legant assortment of 
Ladies’ Walking Suits. 
RICHARD MEARES, 
Successor to Ronaldson & M2ares, 

Cor. Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
@eorns MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 


25 Don’t fail to secure Circular and a 
free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [7 
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Go to O’Neill’s, 


329 SIXTH AVENUE, 
FOR FRENCH AND ENGLISH ROUND HATS. 


All Shapes Silk Velvet Hats, $2.50. 
Finest quality Felt Hats, only $1.58 ; worth $2.50. 


Go to O’NEILL’S for 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
OSTRICH PLUMES, 
OsTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
FINEST GOODS IMPORTF D, 
FRENCH FLOWERS 
NATURAL 


Go to O’NEILL’S for 
Sash Ribbons, selling off below cost. 
100 Cartons 7-inch Black Ribbons, 80c.; worth $1. 
50 Cartons Roman Sash Ribbons, $1; worth $1.50, 
Complete Assortment of Gros Grain. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S for 
Velvets for Dress Trimmings, 
100 Pieces Black Silk Velvet, $1.50 to $1.85 per yard, 
Extra Fine Black Silk Velvet, $2.50 and $2.70. 
Allshades of Colored Velvets. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S for 
Kid Gloves, two-buttons, $1.35 ; worth $1.75. 
All new shades. 


’ ROSES. 


Black Crapes, cut bias, 
Thread Lace, Fine French Laces, 
Nets of all kinds, 
Call and see our prices. 
All Goods marked in plain figures. 


H. O’NEILL & C0., 329 Sixth Av., 


Between Twentieth and Twenty-first streets. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 








A NEW VOLUME 


of the CHIMNEY CORNER has just begun with such 
an array of attractions as must convince all jovers 
of good stories and splendid illustrations that it is, 
above all and beyond all, 


THE PAPER for the DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 


With the new volume begin two of the best con- 
tinued stories of the day : 


NO. I. 


MY FATHER’S WIFE; 


OR, 
One False Step Requires Another. 


A new and original novel, written expressly for the 
“ CHIMNEY CORNER,” by Annie Thomas, author of 
“Dennis Donne,” “ High Stakes,” ‘‘ Dower House,”’ 
ete., etc., and recognized as one of the best writers of 
fiction in England. It is a novel of social life, power- 
ful and full of character, unraveling one of those 
dramas that are so often enacted within those do- 
mestic walls where all seems happiness and enjoy- 
ment. 

To the thousands who have read and enjoyed her 
previous novels, we need make no further comment. 


NO. II. 


THE TOAD GIRL. 


A remarkably clever nove!, by the well-known author 
of “A Living Lie,” will surpass that popular story in 
its dramatic vigor and intense interest. Every char- 
acter is lifelike, and strange as some may appear, 
they are well sustained, show no exaggeration, and 
win a way to our interest and sympathy. 


OUR SHORT STORIES 


will be of the highest order, and no volume will show 
a greater variety of tales of passion, adventure, love, 
humor, or pathos. 

Besides this, the CHIMNEY CORNER abounds in 
interesting and instructive matter : Travels, Manners 
and Customs, Biographies of Self-made Men, of the 
great Men of the Past, Anecdotes of Courage, Heroism 
and Adventure, Natural History in its interesting and 
attractive forms, Games, Puzzles, and other special 
matter for the young, with Essays for all ages. 


CHIMNEY CORNER GIFT PLATES. 


With the opening numbers of the Twelfth Volume 
we give, gratis, a series of chromo-lithographs such 
as have never been equaled on this side of the At- 
lantic. They will be appreciated everywhere, as the 
subjects are such as speak to all, and such as will be 
enjoyed in every family circle, by old and young, while 
the excellent execution heightens the charm. 

With No, 287, which appears November 14th, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 
With No. 288, issued November 21st, 
THE DONKEY’S BREAKFAST, 
With No, 289, issued November 28, 
“DON'T BE IMPATIENT, CHILDREN.” 
With No. 290, issued December 5, 
“Ti HAVE SEEN bt Tle GIRLS THAN 
” 


With the New Year a new and deeply interesting 
Novel by PIERCE EGAN will be commenced. 

Single numbers 10 cents—$4 a year. Sent to any 
address for three months for $1. 


Ready every Monday at ali News Depots. 


RANDMOTHER WASP.—Every boy 
enjoys this wonderful story in FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

How made trom Ci- 


VINEGAR. der Wine, Molasses, or 


Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using drugs. For cireu- 
lar, address F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
8-829 











This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive b Bei mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 


ville, N. Y. 782-940 
$1,800 IN CASH 


Can be made easy, without capital, in six months, by 





either | or gentleman. Respectable employment. 
«| on for camition. Aatvess P. as Box 
3,696, New York, G. E. ALZORA, M.D. tf 


?, 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue, ) 
STILL CONTINUE T0 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Earpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
E Retail and Wholesale prices. 








THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY. 





in appearance and for time to 


watch ; also, an extra heavy, superbly-finished and splendid watch at $25. 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, and give notice that 
we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly from us can secure a genuine watch of our manufacture. 
recently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and durability ; and to 

rotect the public from imposition hereafter, have made it the ‘COLLINS 

ETAL,” and we five notice that any one making use of this name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best judges ; retains its color ti.l worn out, and is equal 
to gold, except in intrinsic value. 

PRICES.—Horizontal Watches, $10 ; fuli-jeweled Patent Levers, $15—equal 
gold ones costing $150 ; those of extra fine finish, ¢20—equaling a $200 gold 


We lmve 


This equals in appearance a $250 


gold ong. Allour watches are in hunting cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $8. Also, Jewelry 


of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watehes is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Cc. 


E. 


COLLINS & CO., 


tf No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 





HARTSHORN’S 


PATENT 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES USED, 
FOR WINDOWS, AWNINGS, CARRIAGES, &c, 
For sale by all uphoisterers. The trade are invited to 
send for models and price lists. Orders filled only 
through the trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 


786-89 Manufacturer, 62 Centre St., New York. 





LINDEN PARK, STATEN ISLAND. 

BEST INVESIMENT IN THE WORLD. . 

CHA’ MING HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Lots $60 and upward, payable $10 monthly. Thirty 
cents saved daily will pay for a $100 lot in twelve 
months, Five hundred already sold. 

Free excursions every Monday and Thursday. 

Send for free tickets, maps, etc., to office of 


LINDEN PARK LOT ASSOCIATION, 
37 PARK ROW, WORLD BUILDING. 
Orders by mail will be promptly attended to. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 


tf 








LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


OM LESTER; Or, THE SECRET OF 

THE RED POCKET-BOOK—a deeply interesting 
story—now appears in FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY ‘AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMITY STREET. 
Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 


etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered. Orders will receive prompt attention. 


$8.00. LEVER WATCHES. $8.00. 
Solid Silver, Hunting-case, Full-Jeweled, Correct 
Timekeepers. Agents wanted. Address, 

786-89. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


YOU WANT IT! 


THE TOLEDO BLADE is the best family 
newspaper published anywhere. Parson NASBY’s 
great story Paul Denman; a Tale of the Great Re- 
dellion,” just commenced, and will be concluded this 
year. Terms—$2 a year, 5 copies $1.75 each, 10 
copies $1.50 each. Three months (which will include 
all of NasBy’s story), 50 cents, five copies $2.50, 
ten copies $4, and an extra copy to getter up of club. 
Specimen ‘copies sent free. Send for one, and give 
us the addresses of a dozen or so of your friends, at 
different Post Offices, to whom we will send free 
specimen copies. Address, 

MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 

789-90 Toledo, Ohio. 


$16 for $5. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a 
First-Class Family Magazine, devéted to Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology, Physiology, and Education. 
TERMS—$3 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. To 

all who subscribe at once, sending.20 cents extra for 

mailing, one of PRANG’s celebrated Chromos, ‘*The 

Doctor,’’ published at $5, will be sent free. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, edited by HENRY 
WarRD BEECHER, $3 @ year; the “JOURNAL,” $3; 
“The Doctor,” $5, and ‘Marshall’s Engravin of 
Washington,’’ $5, will all be sent to new subscribers 
for $5. 20 cents extra for mailing. Send at once to 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 789-90 


50,000 Boys and Girls 


WANTED, one in every neighborhood, to act as agent 
for our Bright Side, Juvenile Books, Pictures, and 
other novel and useful articles. Good pay in cash, 
and permament employment for leisure hours. 
(789-92) JOHN B, ALDEN & CO., Curcaao, ILL. 























Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely ony pages, lately 
issued, contains @ list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu- 
lations, and full particulars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family 
Newspapers, together with all those having 
large circulations, published in the interest of 
Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who con 
templates becoming such, will find this book 
of great value. Mailed free to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburg(Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: ‘The firm of G. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
ittothecttention ofthose who desire to advertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
ically in such @ way: that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity for the least ex- 
penditure of money.” 


EE. BARBER ce CoO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, ETC. 


THE BEST AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE 











SYPHER & CO., 


(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
Sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until 
we Aes same to let, and rent money applied if om 
chased. ; 


M&N ND WOMEN wanted to sell our New 
Books—Dr. Hall’s “GUIDE BOARD,” “HOW 
WOMEN CAN MAKE MONEY,” and other Illustrated 
Works. Send stamp, stating experience. D. E. FISK 
& ©O., Springfield, Mass., MCKINNEY & MARTIN, 
1308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., Publishers. 
786-89, 











SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION;; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


A Conducted by the SPANISH GOY- 
1@ ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
es paid in Gold, and information fur- 

ery en ~ nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & 0O., Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N. Y. 


Fox: FUN !!—Splendid Books, Gay Photo’s, Cards, 
etc. Anything you want. Mammoth Catalogue 
Address L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 786-89 












for stamp. 





7VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
4 FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most upexceptionable paper of the , full of 
excellent illustrations the most 
stories and sketches. 





EIGHT SUPERBLY-COLORED 
Chromo-Lithographs, 


FULLY EQUAL TO THE FINAUT 


OIL PAINTINGS, 





THE SUBJECTS AW#i 
“MY LITTLE DEARY.” — 
“TAKE IT ALL, GREEDY.” 
“A HUNGRY STOMACH HAS NO BARS,” 
“NOW, BABY, DEAR, HURRY TO SCHOOL 1!” 


“SO IT WANTS TO STAY WITH MAMMA—WON'T 
GO TO BED, EH?” 


“HOLD FAST, CHARLEY, DEAR.” ‘ 
“WHAT! NOT READY YET?” 


“ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, EVER OF THEF 
I AM FONDLY DREAMING.” 


Forming a complete Picture Gallery of themselves, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC, 


which is nearly ready, will contain the above eight 
superb Chromo-Lithographs, besides the following 
exquisite engravings (full page) : 


A VIRGINIAN FARMER GOING TO THE MILL, 
SALT WORKS AT SYRACUSE. 

TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW. 

SCENE ON THE OVERLAND. 

ICHABOD AND KATRINA. 

TROPICAL VEGETATION. 

ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS, 

MONUMENT CREEK—PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
THE GIANT'S CLUB. 

LADY GODIVA RIDING THROUGH COVENTRY. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS, 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI, 

CATARACT IN NEW GRENADA. 


And fifty other beautiful engravings, besides a variety 
of useful information, and twelve Calendars, with 
illustrated headpieces, 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 
everywhere, 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV 

© COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHIN 
&OThis Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
<< cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commis- 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St Louis, Mo., or Chicago, Ju. 
88-800 
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A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free, 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


$1 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 


NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 


a year. 

$30 PER WERK. Agents wanted in 
pe every town. & mples/ree. Address C. W. 
DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 783-95 


: ‘Agents! Read This! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
cf $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, 
Mich. 786-98 














HANDSOME FULL-GILT PHOTO- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 
dozen.’ Circulars free. Address CHARLES 8, RILEY, 
Holland, N. Y. 788-807 


HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a halt, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the en as, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. , 


TAMMERING cured b 
ANCES. For description, 
Co., Box 5,076, N. Y. 


A. Musical Box for $2. 


The French at sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability, in a ighly sagen case, metallic to 
brilliant in tone; of the best construction, with the 
most recent improvements; new pattern. Eight se- 
lect airs, eminently adapted for the drawing-room 
table. Guaranteed of the best workmanship and per- 
formance. Thousands sold monthly. No. 1, 8 tun 

2; No. 3, 14 tunes, $3; No, 4, 24 tunes, $5. 
free by mail on ren of price. Send stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue with list of tunes, none other, 

Address WM. ny & 


788-91 ton Street, Brooklyn. 


A DAY! 40 new articles for 
S25 Samples free. H. B. SHAW. “ 


’ Me. 
ANTED AGENTS. — At $95 per 








Bates’ Appti- 
dress Soareon, & 














Butter without apples’ of cider. It costs seven 

Send 10 cents for. sample, particular, and to insure 

em “ t. Address G. GER. Shermansdale, Pa. 

ge Ses: eee COR- 
raphy of a Lay vy ~ 4 
his success to his own 


. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED - NEWSPAPER, 








(Novesreas 12,° 3) 











6.6, GUNTHER’S SONS} (i: 


OFFER A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Seal Sacques 
At $85, $95, and $110. 


Astrakan Sacques 
At $40, $50, and $60, 
All of their best manufacture, of the 
Newest Patterns and Finish. 
502 and 504 BROADWAY. 


HARVEY FISK. A. S. HATCH. 
OFFICE OF 


Fisk & Hatch, 


BANKERS, 


AND 
Dealers in Government Securities, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, | 


New Yorx, October 28,1870. | 

The funding of United States Five-twenties into a 
first-class security, paying the same rate of interest 
e = cent. gol i, and which cannot be called in un- 
enty-five years without the consent of the 

holder, may now be effected at a clear profit of about 
twenty cent, by enone them for the First 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF T ENTRAL PACIFIC RalIL- 





The five-twenties of 1867 are selling to-day at 110% 
and the Central Pacific Bonds at 90% ; $1,000 of the 
former will buy $1,000 of the latter, and leave nearly 
two hundred dollars for use pi for a, or 

000 of the former, » Paying in goid annually, 
buy $6,000 of the latter, parma $36 $360 in gold an- 
—: and leave a balance in cash of about ninety 


oomne © Central Pacific is a completed, thoroughly 
= Weill-managed road, doing a business and 
an immense revenue. The bonds are well 

and Aree known and constantly dealt in, both 
chief financial centres of Europe, 


a | can d of at a quoted market 
price with the same facility as government bonds, 
ante are uoted at the eo as ma 
ving negotiated these bonds, and be- 
= acquainted with their soundness and 
we have introduced them as eR ogee | in our 
a ee connection with our dealings in 


ieamannna them without 

to our friends and customers desiring to 

make investments or to fund their five-twenties upon 
advantageous terms without reduction of interest. 


FISK & HATCH. 
LUXURIOUS SLEEPING! 





Elastic Sponge|— 
BEDDING. 


No Insects! 
No Dust! 
No Packing!) . 


THE 


Cleanest, Sweetest, Most Durable 


and Economical 
IN USE. 


References Furnished from the Most 
Prominent Peop.a in the City. 


Every good housewife should call and examine the 
goods at our salesrooms, 524 Broadway, opposite the 
3t. Nicholas Hotel. 

Circulars and samples furnished on application to 


AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE C0., 


524 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. o0 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF, 
Broome St 452 
Seil their Celebrated 


PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO, 


t market, from now till February, with a 
oo" cent. Pianos to let at easy terms. 








Now in Use! Geo. A, Prince & 


Co’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
delivered in any part of the 
United. 


reached by Express (where they have 
SOUR er atnd or citidloe aa cosas of tan rion. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & 00., Chicago, IL 
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AN ELECTION IDYL—{After Tennyson.] 


You must wake and call me early, call me early; mother dear, 
To morrow ‘ll be the happiest day of all the glad New Year. 


150,000 pr nae of Tzamacd for Saic. 


THE McGREGOR AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILWAY COMPANY offer 150,000 acres 
of land for sale, at $5 to $10 per acre, in lots of forty acres and upward, situated in the counties of 
owerd, Cerro Gordo, Kossuth, Hancock, Palo Alto, Pocahonias and Lyon, in Northern Iowa, on the line of 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul, MoGregor and Missouri River, and the Des Moines Valley Railroads. SOIL, rich 
black loam, LANDS, high rolling prairic, not subject to overflow. WATER abundant. TITLE from the 
U.S. Government. TERMS—7 per cent. per annum interest, and 10 per cent. per gnnum of the principal; or, 
if the purchaser improves the land, no payment for two years is So except the taxes. CLIMATE, the 
best in the world. For Maps, Pamphiets, or other information, apply to 
88-91-0 0. E. PALMER, Agent, Algona, Kossuth County, Iowa. 





PRANG’S Latest Publications: ,‘ LAKE GEORGE,” ‘“‘WEs? Pornt,”’ “Joy or AUTUMN,” “PRAIRIE 


PRANG’S RS all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S Hlustrated So al rete sent free, on receipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





- THE FIRST’ MORTGAGE BONDS OF A’ ~~ 


TRUNK RAILROAD IN NEW YORK STATE, 


PAYING 7 PER CENT. IN GOLD, ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 
THE NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAILROAD, which. will bo 400 miles in its total length from 
New York to = 0, including the Auburn branch, has 150 miles of road already completed and in profita- 
ble operation on the Northern section, extending trom the City ot Oswego to Sidney Plains, where it in- 
tersects the albany and 8 uehanna Railrc ad. Work is being rously pushed on other Paige of the 
pends E -#. it is the ex tion of the Company to have at least 100 miles more in opera’ 


¢ present season. 
THE LOCAL BUSINESS 


already large, and thc Company has just concluded a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany a 4 me eanenertas the. coal of that large and wealthy corporation to bo northern sections of the 
add so largely to the business and profits of that section of ti already controlling 


on before the 










e road, 
the local trade of one of the most populous and fertile districts of the State, that its XET , without 
the aid of through business, can ly be less than 7 per cent. onits entire cost, which is 100 per cent. in 
excess of the interest ofits bonds. 
A STRONG POINT 
in to these bonds, is the fact that the issue is strictly. limited to mile of finished road, 
and BEHIND THE BONDS IS A PAID-UP CAPITAL OF NEARLY $7,000,000, abil affords ample guaran: 
tee of the financial strength of the Company. 
THE BONDS. 
They are issned in denominations of $1,000; may be. coupon or. -at the of the 
weg 8 bear seven per cent. gold interest, free of y ‘ on the ist of January and 
bg New reek ny aoe have twenty-five years ta ran’ ° ae in 
@ popul ese bonds as a perfectly safe security. highest rate ot intanen, a0 or- 
ized by the nen of New York, payable in gold hal of t tax, has Re yy ‘supply nearly 
exhausted ; but the recent and early future completion of additional sections will & time furnish a 
liberal supply, to which we respectfully invite the attention of investors, in the confident belief that no 
better security can be found on the market. 
PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN; CURRENCY. 
Governments and other current securities taken on exchange. 
GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Bankers, No; 25 Nassau St., New York, 
GoLp BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
tinal Mark. 


FAL L 


FURNISHING GOODS 


For Gentlemen, 
For Ladies, 
For Boys, 
For Misses, 


AT 


Extremely Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

3 GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London, 








EDWARD GREZY & CO., 
$8 Vesey strect, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8, 


IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE A SEWING SEWING 
MACHINE, 
WE SHOULD QET A 


FLORENCE, 


not sonar becngze it took the highest prizes at a 
— Engl nd Fair at Providence, at New York State 
land State Fair, or because the judges at 
ie ae eruan Institute say, ‘‘ This is better than an 
of its class Xr bgt to the judges’’—not these, not a 
tagether, but because we like it best, as a woman 
t— Young men wanted as would say. mie works like a charm ; we can sew any- 


No. 637 Broadway. 
raveling salesme en. Address (with | ¢hing we please with it ; the children can’t get it out 


pon one 
| Bical H. WALKER, 34 Park Row, N.Y. [789-801-0 | of order ;and it is put at most reasonable terms.— 
ry 


GO ANPSE PAM AGENTS IN A NEW BUST Gnuurch Union. 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., ee Me. 


78-8330 
3 SEARS’ 


‘of BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 




















Do Your Own Printing. 


Prin Machines of all 
trou $36 $200. Bend for elven: 











‘New York, 
pre. o 








ar. PRINTER Mra. Oo., 14 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
789-92-0 


BALL, BLACK & CO. 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


NEW YORE, 
ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WATOHES 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 
Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices, Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made. 


To rary 

LEASON’S NOISELESS ARGAND 

GAS BURNERS ; also, a Kerosene Argand 

Burner, giving the finest artificial lights in the world, 

Still as daylight. Circulars free. anaes wanted. 
135 Mercer street, New York. 780-92-0 


——— 











DR, J. MARION SIMS SAYS: “For some yearsT 
had given up the use of Cod I Aver Oil altogether ; but 
since my attention was called by Dr, Sayre to Moller’s 
Oil, I have prescribed it almost bay OF and have every 
reason to be perfectly satisfied wii 

785-809-eow-0. 


Sold by druggists. 
LEA & PERRIN®SDS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED Extract af @ letter 























Gentleman at Ma- 

CONNOISSEURS dras, to his Bro- 

To BE THE ONLY ther, at Worcester, 
a] ‘ 

GOOD Sauce, “Tell Lea & Per. 
rins that their Sauce 
is highly esteemed in 

EVERY VARIETY |: 

oF “opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.’’ 
Table, itimparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fow!l, Game, etc. 
The universa }demand and excellence has led to 
JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
| Union Square and 30 South William Street, 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
. BOSTON, MASS., or ST, LOUIS, MO. 783-8080 
F. J. j, RALTRNSERG, 
UFACTURER OF 
Meerschsum Pi 
res, 6 John St., a 
stairs, and 71 Nassau st., cor John 
Ree’d the prize at the Paris Exhibit’n. 
RAWING INSTRUMENTS, such as 
Divtaers, Scal Jraow Steel and Metallic Tape 
eres, 6 ced prices 5 also Spy-Glasses, 


BY Jrom a. Medical 
May, 1851: 
And applicable to 
India, and, in my 
At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
; b 
A SENTEMON Sitti WOT 
,Ambers, etc. Send 
for circulars. 
°° 
very 
fleroscones, rand all kinds te) cles. wee 


a ro . Y. MCALLISTER, 728 Chestnut S8t., 
786-89-0 


Philadelphia. 
STEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, 


With a Stock of 10,000 Pictures to select from, always 
on hand. Made and for sale by 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
No. 5 Dey St., New York. 


* Catalogues of 88 pages sent on receipt of ten cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


Such as Thermometers, Barometers, Air-Pumps,’ 
Electric Machines, Rhennkorf Cotls, Geissier’s Tubes, 
Magnetic and Galvanic Apparatus, Spectroscopes, etc., 
etc., made and for sale by 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
No 5 Dey St., New York. 
Catalogues of 64 pages sent on receipt of ten cents. 
. = Le ¥ 783-95e0W 


DRESS SHIRTS, 
TIES, SCARFS, 
UNDERCARMENTS, 
AND HOSIERY. 
The Oldest House in the Trade, and the 
Cheapest ! 


VANDERLIP & TAYLOR, 
No, 96 Bowery, New bebo ya 











Established in 1823, 


“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS” 


Made to order of Best Materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 





Sent by Express, C. 0. D., to art of the country, 
atid at the siaiburtee soos 3 . 
ors Good Muslin and Linen Fronts, 8 By 
Better Muslin ard Gocd ” “10.50 


ey 
amsutta an ne do. 18. 

‘ New York Mills and Best Linen 15,00 
RICHARD ("EA ES, 

Successor to RONALDSON & MEARES, 

IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 

HOSIERY AND FURNISHING GOODS, 

Cor. SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 








vic YEAST; &> 





~ POWDER | 





